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QUOTATIONS IN JEREMY TAYLOR. 


(See 11S. i. 466; ii. 65; iii, 122; iv. 122; 
vi. 45, 128.) 


Vou. II. in Eden’s edition, p. 121, note m, 
‘The Life of our Blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,’ pt. i. sect. v. discourse ii., ‘ Of 
the Virtue of Obedience,’ § 23, * Ma) épe¢e 
yovetar, kav 1847 
issue of vol. ii. offers no comment. In that 
of 1856 we are referred to vol. viii. p. 351, 
where Taylor has the same Greek quotation, 
followed by ‘said one in Laertius,” and 
Eden’s note is :— 

‘““This sentence is attributed to Pittacus ; 
not in the life of Pittacus by Diogenes Laertius, 
but among the ‘ Sententie# septem sapientum,’ 
printed from an ancient MS. by Aldus, Ven. 1495.” 
For the benefit of the reader who has no 
shelf of early Aldines at his elbow, it might 
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be added that the volume in which the 
maxim appeared was the Theocritus of 1495, 
or, to be more precise, the volume containing 
Theocritus, Hesiod, and other items, dated 
“mense Februario mcccexcy.,” which ap- 
parently means February, 1496, N.S. See 
R. C. Christie’s ‘The Chronology of the Early 
Aldines,’ reprinted from  Bibliographica, 
vol. i., in his ‘ Selected Essays and Papers.’ 
The reference in the ‘ Theocritus’ is sign. 
ZZ. ¢€ viii, recto, top line. 


Vol. ii. p. 235, last line, 7b., part i. sect. ix. 
discourse vi. part i. § 17, “vivov dvépunpa, 
pi) povav ov, * Lord wash my sin, and not 
my face only.’ ’’—In the first issue of this 
volume (1847) Eden has no remark. In 
that of 1856 he mentions that the Greek is 
found in the Church of St. Sophia, and refers 
to G. J. Grelot’s ‘ Relation nouvelle d’un 
Voyage de Constantinople.’ King, ‘ Clas- 
sical and Foreign Quotations,’ ed. 3, No. 
2528, says that it is repeated in the baptistery 
of Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, and is 
inscribed on the fonts of Hadleigh and 
Worlingworth, Suffolk. Neither Eden nor 
King seems to have noticed that this palin- 
drome is given in the ‘ Anthologia Greca 
Planudea.’ See sign. HH 1, recto, 1. 3, in 
the editio princeps edited by Joannes Las- 
caris, and printed by Laurentius Francisci 
de Alopa, Florence, 1494, and cap. xvi., 
‘ Appendix Planudea,’ No. 387**, p. 608, 
in vol. ii. of F. Diibner’s edition of ‘ Antho- 
logia Palatina,’ &c. 


Vol. ii. pp. 663 (note h) and 665 (note o), 
ib., part ili. sect. xv., ‘Considerations upon 
the Accidents,’ &c., §§ 5 and 8, ‘‘ Houdemius 
Anglus,” ‘‘ Houdem. de Passione.’—Eden 
in his later issue gives the name correctly. 
It had appeared in the first as Hondemius. 
He adds the references ‘ Christiad.’ ii. 5 
and ii. 10. Matters might have been made 
clearer to the general reader by explaining 
that this English author was John Hoveden 
(see ‘ D.N.B.’), and that his poem entitled 
* Christias ’ in the Luxemburg edition of 1603 
was properly * Philomela.’ 


Vol. iii. p. 455, ‘The Rule and Exercises 
of Holy Dying,’ chap. v. sect. viii., ‘‘ But 
if by seeing Socrates I think upon Plato, 
and by seeing a picture I remember a man.” 
—See Plato,‘ Phedo,’ 73 p, x. I have only 
seen the 1847 ed. of vol. iii., which gives 
no reference ; nor does the ‘ Index of Authors 
quoted or referred to’ in vol. i., 1854. 


Vol. iv. p. 213, ‘A Course of Sermons,’ 
&e., ‘Winter Half-Year,’ serm. xvii. i. 1, 
“as the Indian women enter into folly 


— 


for the price of an elephant.’’—See Arrian, 
‘Indica,’ cap. xvii. 3. 

Vol. iv. p. 300, ‘Winter Half-Year,’ 
serm. xxiv., ‘Qs dpu ovdev te duaBddov 
| xelpurrov ev dvOpwrots ETEPOV KAKOV.— 
See Nicolaus Caussinus, ‘ Polyhistor Sym- 
bolicus,’ lib. ix. cap. Ixv., ad fin., where the 
margin has ‘‘ Nicet. in Manuele Comnen.,” 
and Nicetas Choniata. ‘De Manuele Com- 
neno,” lib. iii. p. 116, ed. 1593; Migne’s 
‘ Patrologia Greca,’ vol. exxxix. col. 444b. 
Taylor's quotation is not quite accurate. 


Vol. iv. p. 426, ‘Summer Half-Year,’ 
serm. viii. 2. “ Vox populi vox Dei, ‘fame 
is the voice of God.’ Biichmann 
pointed out, ‘ Gefliigelte Worte,’ ed. 10, 

168, Alcuin cites this proverb in 
his ‘Capitulare admonitionis ad Carolum,’ 


“Nec audiendi qui solent dicere: Vox 
populi, vox Dei.’ The full reference 
(Biichmann only quotes from Estienne 


Baluze’s ‘ Miscellanea’) is ‘ Alcuini Op. 
Omnia.’ tom. i. (= Migne, ‘ Patrologia Latina,’ 
tom. ¢.), ep. clxvi. 9, col. 438. Biichmann 
afterwards dropped the quotation from 
Alcuin, and, ed. 20, p. 353. offered as the 
earliest Latin source of the saying Seneca, 
*Controversix.’ I. i. 10. Crede mihi, sacra 
populi lingua est.” King. ‘ Class. and For. 
Quot.,’ No. 2971, gives a further instance of 
the familiar form from William of Malmes- 
bury, ‘De Gestis Pontif. Anglorum,’ i. 14 
(Migne, tom. clxxix. 1451b), where it is 
introduced as “‘ illud proverbium.” Ined. 10 
Biichmann suggests Homer, ‘ Odyssey.’ iii. 
214, 215, and in ed. 20 Hesiod. ‘ Opera et 
Dies.’ 763. 764. x.7.., as the ultimate 
source. 


Vol. vi. p. 360, ‘ A Dissuasive from Popery,’ 

part ii. bk. i. § 1, iv. 4, 

Pro captu lectoris habent sua fata. 
See Terentianus Maurus. ‘ De Litteris Syl- 
labis Metris.’ 1286, in Ieil’s ‘ Grammatici 
Latini,’ vi. 363. 

I have seen no later copies of vols. iv. 
and vi. of Eden’s Taylor than those dated 
1848 and 1849 respectively, but the refer- 
ences given above are not included in the 
Index of 1854 that professes to answer to 
the 1854 issue. See vol. i. p. cccxxxi. The 
“few trifling corrections” there spoken of 
are, perhaps, more numerous, if not more 
important, than might besupposed. I have 
traced several quotations which were not 
identified in the first edition, and excluded 
them from this list on finding that the right 
references had been given in a later issue. 
As far as my experience goes, librarians 
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have not paid much attention to this 
bibliographical point. It is curious that 
some of the largest libraries in the king- 
dom should not possess copies of the 
best issue of the best edition of a writer 
placed by Coleridge ‘“‘ amongst the four 
great geniuses of old English literature ” 
(H. N. Coleridge’s note to 8. T. Coleridge’s 
‘Table Talk,’ 4 June, 1830). 
Vol. vii. (1854), p. 223, ‘Unum Neces- 
sarium,’ chap. v. sect. vi. 27 :— 
Spem retine, spes una hominem nec morte 
relinquit. 
This is from Dionysius Cato, ‘ Disticha de 
Moribus,’ II. xxv. 2. 


Vol. viii. (1854), p. 381, AEKAY EMBOAIT- 

MAIOX, serm. vi., ‘ Via intelligentia,’ 
"AAN eye és Kabaparv, K.7.A, 

When, giving (ante, p. 45) the reference to 
the ‘ Greek Anthology ’ I had not noticed that 
this is another of the quotations that Taylor 
took from Caussinus, who has six lines of 
the poem in lib. i, cap. xl. of his ‘ Poly- 
histor Symbolicus,’ and gives the author’s 
name, with a reference to the fourth book 
of the (Planudean) Anthology. 


Vol. viii. p. 439, serm. viii., the Countess 
of Carbery’s funeral sermon, ‘At cum 
exierit et in liberum celum quasi in domum 
suam venerit.”—This is from Cicero’s First 


‘Tusculan Disputation,’ xxii. 51. There 
should be ne in before ‘‘ domum.” 

Vol. viii. p. 585, serm. xi. iii, 2 :— 

“In deciding the questions and cases of 


conscience of your flocks, never strive to speak 
what ts pleasing, but what is profitable, od Adyous, 
ovcias, as was said 
of Isidore the philosopher; you must ‘ not give 
= er words, but things,’ and substantial 
ood. 


The source of the Greek quotation remained 
unidentified in the issue of 1854. It is 
taken from the extract from Damascius’s 
life of Isidorus in Photius, ‘ Bibliotheca,’ 
242, ii. 338 in Bekker’s edition (1824), 


5 > 
Kirev dv tus ov, A, abrov 7. ov. 


Vol. x. p. 84, ‘Ductor Dubitantium,’ 
bk. iii. chap. i. rule 2, § 10 :— 

* Welius est ut unus quam unitas, ‘it is ex- 
pedient that one man die for the people,’ one 
member for the whole body; rather one than 
the unity be dissolved and the community ruined.” 
In the additional notes and corrections at 
the end of the 1852 edition of this volume 
Eden refers to ‘‘S. Aug. apud Lips. polit., 
lib. iv. cap. 3.” In the 1855 issue the note 


appears in its place at the foot of the text 
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in the less compromising form of “ S, Aug, 
teste Lips.,” &c. Lipsius, ‘ Opera,’ 1637, 
tom. iv. p. 47, gives no detailed reference, 
merely setting “‘ August.” in his margin 
against the words ‘ Melius enim est, ut 
pereat unus, quam ut pereat unitas” 
Whether this occurs anywhere in St. Au- 
gustine’s voluminous works I cannot say. 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux certainly ends his 
102nd epistle with ‘“ Melius est enim ut 
pereat unus quam unitas,” 


EpwarpD BENSLY 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


ROWE FAMILY. 


Tue following notes on members of the 
Rowe family, correcting some statements 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
may be of service for the next edition of that 
great undertaking. 

Rowe, Mrs. Elizabeth, 1674 — 1737, 
Author.—Her husband Thomas Rowe’s 
father, Benoni Rowe. was the son-in-law 
(not son) of John Rowe, 1626-77, and 
brother-in-law (not brother) of Thomas 
Rowe, 1657—-1705—Benoni Rowe having 
married Sarah, the only daughter of the 
said John Rowe. (Cf. Mar. Lic., 15 Deec., 
1684, at Vicar-General’s Office.) In the 
‘ Biographia Britannica,’ by W. Innys, 
ed. 1766, under ‘ Thomas Rowe,’ it is stated 
that Benoni Rowe’s father was William 
Rowe, and his mother, Alice, the daughter 
of Thomas Scott, the regicide. (Cf. articles 
on Thomas Scott, d. 1660, and on Owen 
Rowe, 1593-1661, in the ‘ D.N.B.’) 

Rowe, John, 1626-77, Nonconformist 
divine, left two sons, Thomas (1657-1705) 
and John, and one daughter, Sarah, who 
married Benoni Rowe. 

Rowe, Thomas, 1657-1705, Independent 
Divine.—His only brother living in 1677 
was John (not Benoni). Benoni Rowe, 
1658-1706, left five sons, viz., Thomas 
(1687-1715), John, William, Benjamin, and 
Theophilus, and one daughter, Sarah, who 
married Munckley. 

Grove, Henry, 1684-1738, Dissenting 
Tutor.—Thomas Rowe, 1657-1705, who 
married Elizabeth Singer, was his cousin 
once removed, not his nephew. 

The following wills, &c., at the P.C.C. 
confirm the above statements :— 

Will of John Rowe, proved 30 Nov., 1677 
(119 Hale), mentions his wife Mary, sons Thomas 
and John, and daughter Sarah. 

Will of Mary Rowe, proved 9 April, 1695 
(57 Irby), mentions her sons-in-law Thomas Row, 
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John Row, and Benoni Row and Sarah his wife ; 
also nephew George Clifford and niece Elizabeth 
Clifford, and sister Hannah Long. [Thomas and 
John were her stepsons, and Hannah Long 
was her sister-in-law. | 

Will of William Rowe, proved 2 Nov., 1677 
(119 Hale), mentions his father William Rowe, 
deceased, eldest brother Thomas Rowe, youngest 
brother Benony Rowe, and his ‘ grandmother 
Mrs. Scott.” 

Will of Benoni Rowe, proved 11 April, 1706 
(97 Fedes), mentions *“‘ my wife’s father and our 
dear brother Mr. Thomas Rowe,” his eldest son 
Thomas, second son John, three youngest sons 
William, Benjamin, and Theophilus, and his 
daughter Sarah, also his wife Sarah. 

Will of Elizabeth Rowe, proved — March, 
1737 (67 Wake), mentions her brother Theophiius 
Rowe (who was her brother-in-law). 

Admon. of Theophilus Rowe granted 13 July, 
1763, to Nicholas Munckley, nephew, his sister 
and only next of kin Sarah Munckley first re- 
nouncing. 


Rowe, Nicholas, 1674-1718, Poet Lau- 
reate.—His daughter Charlotte was the first 
wife of Henry Fane, son of Henry Fane, 
and youngest brother of Thomas, eighth 
Earl of Westmorland, and not the wife of 
the youngest son of Vere Fane, fourth Earl 
of Westmorland. In his will he names his 
sister Bowtell as well as his sister Sarah 
Peele. The admon. of John Rowe of 
Allington, co. Lincoln, widower, was granted 
on 21 Jan., 1741, to Catherine Bowtell, 
widow, the guardian assigned to Catherine 
Rowe, spinster, a minor, the natural and 
lawful daughter and only child of deceased. 
Was this John Rowe the son of the poet ? 


Coates, Rev. Charles, 1746-1813.—The 
date of his death, as given on his tombstone 
in Osmington Churchyard, is 14 April, 1813 
(not 7). He was buried on the 20th idem. 
Can any of your readers tell me when and 
where he was baptized ? 


The particulars in italics might be added 
to the article relating to Roe, Sir Thomas, 
1581 — 1644, Ambassador: — His father, 
Robert Rowe, died on 4 June, 1587. His 
mother, Elenor, subsequently married Sir 
Richard Berkeley, Knt., of Rendcombe in 
Gloucestershire. In Rendcombe Church 
there is a tomb with the following inscription 
round its verge: ‘‘ Here lyeth Elenor 
Jermye first married to Robert Roe Esq. 
and secondly to Sr. Ry: Berkeley, I<nt: 
Dyed 17 March 1629.” (Sir Richard was 
an ancestor of Norborne Berkeley, fourth 
Baron Botetort, and of Henry C. Fitz Roy 
Somerset, eighth Duke of Beaufort.) 

HerBert F, Roe, R.N, 

8, Craufurd Rise, Maidenhead. 
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LONDON’S “TERRITORIALS ” IN 1588 AND 1599. 


(See*ante, p. 323.) 


IN Tar Outre LIBERTYES NERE AND ABOUTE THE City of LONDON. 


9, 1912. 


The Owte Libertyes. Capteynes. | Ensignes. Fn 
1 Easte Smithfield. M* Robt Wrath, Esq., Argent and sable panes, cross | 150 
2 St Katheryns; and Colonell there: M* Jason ruge p’tout. | 
3 The Minories. Wrath, his 4" brother, | | 
Capt: there. | 
4 Whyte Chappell. = * Mr Robt Wrath aforesayd | Bothe having one_ ensigne, | 250 
5 Hounsdyche. Colonell there;  and_ his argent and sable long | 
street. é Pe. ruge p’tout. | 
8 Whyte Cross Streete. sep | 
9 St. Johns Street. | | 
10 Turmole Street. | 
11 Clarkenwell. | 
12 The City of Westminster. | M™ Wm Fleetewood, Esq, | Azure and or panes, cross | 450 
13 St Gyles in the fielde. ! of Eeling in Midd: Colonell ruge in field argent chief. 
14 St Martyns in the fielde. ; and Chief Capt: there. Pykes 150 
15 Highe Holburne. ' Calyvers 300 
16 Grayes Inne Lane. | | So in all 
17 Clement Danes parish ; and | 
18 The Savoy parish with the | H 
Strand. | 
19 The Borough of Sowthwarke.}| M* Poyninges Herne, a tryed ; Azure and or waves, crosse | 150 
20 St a Hospitall old Capteyne, Colonell there.) ruge in field argent chief. 
parish. 
21 S* Georges parish in Sowth- | 
wark. | 
22 The Bancksyde of S* Mary | Mt Thomas Gardner, free of | Argent and azure panes, crosse! 150 
Lethersellers, Capt: | ruge in field argent chief. 
23 Battle Bridge. | here. } 
24 St Mary Magdalens p’ish in | 
Sowthwark. | 
25 Kentish Streete ; and 
26 Horseydowne. | 


Owte libertyes in severall 
circuites 26 


Summa totalis in the City | 


and in the Owte liber- 
tyes, Anno 1588 


| Colonells and Capteynes 
there 7 

Capteynes and Colonells 
in all 47 | 


Ensignes 5. Soldyers 1,100 (sic). Pykes 
350, calyvers 750, 


Ensignes in all 45. 
wherof pykes 2,350, calyvers 4,759. 


Soldyers in all 7,199, 


The Second Later and Trewe Survey made and taken of the Severall and Particular Wardes, Capteynes, 
Ensignes, and Soldyers mustered and trayned onely within the City of London'and the Libertyes therof, 
Anno Xpi 1999, Newly collected and trewly written out this yeare 1600 by R. R. 


Wardes. 


Capteynes. 


Ensignes. 


1 Portsoken Warde withoute Willyam Chambers, Mer- 


~ 


3 


Allgate. 


Allgate Warde within the | 


Jity. 
Lyme street Warde. 


chaunt taillor Merchaunt, 
Capt: of these wardes. 


His ensigne argent and 
sable waves, crosse ruge 
| in fielde argent chief. 


Sol- 
dyers 


Wherof 150 pykes, 225 calyvers, and so in all every Warde 50 pykes, and 75 calyvers every Warde. 


4 


Tower Warde 
Onely of ytself. 


| 
| 


Thomas Audeley, free of ye 
Skynners, mort. Ann? 1600 


Argent, azure, and or panes, 
cross ruge in fielde argent 
chief. 


P.50 
Cal. 
100 


| 
— | | | 
| 375 
: | 
| | 
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Tue Seconp LATER AND TREWE RVEY (continued). 


Wardes. Capteynes. Ensignes. | aon 
B 5 Bisshopsgate Warde Thomas Smith, Haberd: Azure and or dyamonds, 'P. 100 
8. and M’chant. cross ruge in field argent | Cal. 
= chief. 200 
0 6 Brode streete Warde He was chosen Alderman the 8 of August, 1599, and after- 
wardes the Queenes Sherif of London awhile 1600. But 
at this present in the Tower of London. 
God in his mercy and grace provyde for him. 
0 7 Collman streete Warde Francis Barne, Haberd: Azure and or waves, crosse |P. 100 
and M’chant. ruge in field argent chief. | Cal. 
8 Dowegate Warde 200 
9 Bassingshaw Warde with | John Bowser, Vintoner Mer- | Argent and sable waves, | P.75 
} Half Cheape Warde chaunt. cross ruge in‘fielde argent | Cal. 
| chief. 114 

10 Cornhill Warde John Swynerton, Merchaunt Argent’ and sable panes, |P. 100 
) and taillor Merchaunt. cross ruge in field argent ; Cal. 

11 Cripplegate Warde within chief. ; 150 

and withoute. | 

12 Aldersgate Warde Willyam Towrson, Skynner Ruge and or waves, cross 'P. 100 

with M’ chant. ruge in waves argent Cal. 
0 St Martyns le Grand, a chief, , 150 
liberty of ytself. 

13 Langburn Warde John Jolles, Draper M’chant. Argent and sable waves, , 375 
) 14 Candlewike strete W arde | cross ruge p’tout. \ 

15 Wallbrooke Warde. 

To all 8 wardes: 150 pykes, 225 calyvers, and so in all. 
) 16 Billingsgate Warde Robt Offley, Haberd: Argent and oringe tawney |P. 100 
and M’chant. , waves, cross ruge in} Cal.’ 

17 Bridg ward within to the waves argent chief. 150 

Bridge foote. H 

18 Cordwaner streete Warde Willyam Luson, Mercer Azure and or smalle dya- Ip, 100 

and M’chant. mondes, cross ruge in | Cal. 

19 Vynetree Warde. field argent chief. | 150 

20 Bredstrete Ward Baptist Hickes, Mercer, the | Azure and or halfe greate | P. 50 
; Onely of ytself. Queenes Mat Mercer and dyamondes, cross ruge in | Cal. 

sworne servant. argent field chief. 1 75 
] 21 Queenehyth Warde John Megges, Draper Mer- | Argent and sable panes, | P. 50 
Onely from ytself onely. chant. cross ruge. bs 
‘ 

22 Castle baynerd Warde Edmond Persall, Grocer Mer- | Argent and vert panes P. 75 
and chant. p'tout, cross ruge p’tout. ; Cal. 
4 Half Faringdon Warde | 114 ! 

withoute. 
3} Cheape Warde, the other | Richard Martin, Goldesmyth. | Argent and carnation panes, | P. 75 
half, and cross ruge in fielde argent | Cal. 

23 All Faringdon Warde chief. | 114 
within. 

I } The other halfe of Faringdon | Michael Apsley, Gentleman, Argent and azure waves, | P. 25 
Warde without. crosse p’tout, or \Ca 38 


pane in chief. 


Summa totalis of the 
Wardes xxv. and one 
oute liberty of St Mar- 
tyns. 


but xv. 


(sic). 


Capteynes in all to them | Ensignes in all xv. 
| wherof pykes 1,150 (sic), calyvers 2 223 


Soldyers in all 375, 


Vivat et Regnet Elizabetha Regina 
Vincat et Trumphet Virtute Devina. 
Anno Xpi 1600, Marcii 18. Exscript: per me Ric: Robinson. 


Amen. 
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On 16 September, PRorF, 
SKEAT sent me an interesting note on this 
word, the substance of which, I think, 
may usefully find a place in the columns of 
°N. & Q.’ Alas! it was the last communi- 
cation I was to receive from the facile pen 
of one who had been my valued friend and 
the inspirer of my studies for more than 
thirty-five years ! 

The importance of the communication 
consists in the fact that the Professor has 
found an instance of the word “notch” 
much earlier than any instance given in 
‘N.E.D.,’ either for substantive or verb: 
for the latter the earliest quotation is from 
Bishop Hall, 1597; for the former, from 
Harrison’s ‘ England,’ 1577. 

But the word occurs in an Anglo-French 
document of the early fourteenth century, 
in 1314, in the exact sense and exact form 
(with the » prefixed). Pror. Skeat found 
it in a book given him by Mr. Bolland the 
editor, namely, ‘The Eyre of Kent,’ 6 and 
7 Edward IL, a.p. 1313/14, ii. 35, Selden 
Society, vol. xxvii. (1912). In a passage 
about the tallies in which notches were 
cut, it is said: ‘‘ Homme put anoccer ou 
amenuser ceux noches a sa volunte”’ (a 
man can cut new notches or diminish their 
number at will) ‘Et par les noches put 
homme conaistre la demande.” (And by 
the notches on it a man can know the de- 
mand— e., the amount of the debt to be 
paid.) 

The Professor asks the question, If this 
noche is the O.F. oche, where does the n- 
come from? Is the »- due to the English 
indefinite article prefixed ? Or is it due to 
the A.F. composite verb anoccer (enoccer)= 
Lat. in-occare ? A. L. 

Oxford. 


Rine-, GuINEA-, MONEY-Droprers. (See 
ante, p. 288.)—In ‘A Living Picture of 
London for 1828,’ by Jon: Bee, Esq., p. 137, 
is a description of the arts of ring-droppers, 
including guinea-droppers. It begins by 
saying :— 

““Ring-droppers is the general term for those 
rogues who....pick up soft-looking people in 
the streets, by pretending to stoop down and 
find some valuable commodity, close to their 
feet, which they generously propose to share 
with the person to be done. As the article so 
troven, [is] most commonly assumed to be a 
gold ring, the term ‘ ring-dropping’ has been 
extended to the whole series of frauds, which 
consists in finding supposed valuable articles, 
wrapped up with a bill of parcels, stating their 
prices at very high sums. Formerly the same 
species of tricksters, for a similar reason, had the 
title of ‘ guinea-droppers,’ employing, no doubt, 
the false or counterfeit coin of that time.” 


Then the quotation from Gay’s ‘ Trivia,’ iii. 
249, which is given in the ‘ New English 
Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘Guinea-dropper,’ is quoted. 

“As soon as the sharper pounces upon his 

‘find,’ he cries ‘ adzooks ; no halves, ‘tis all my 
own. ‘No,’ remarks a bystander, one of the 
crew, ‘No, part of it, be it whatever it may, 
belongs to this young fellow, and he can demand 
half; you follow him wp, young man, and Ill 
go with you and see you righted.’ ” 
The confederates and their dupe adjourn to 
a public-house, where the ring, parcel of 
trinkets, or whatever the ‘ find’? may be, 
is by the false invoice, or by a sham test, 
shown to be of real gold. Eventually, after 
calls for drink, mutual pledges, &e., the 
dupe is induced to buy the whole of the 
goods, “which may consist of gold seals, 
gold necklace, brooch, shirt-pin, bracelets, 
&e.,” at half the apparent value (if possible), 
or at a third, a fourth, or less. In any case, 
of course, he is swindled. 

According to John Camden Hotten in his 
edition (c. 1869) of Pierce Egan’s ‘Tom and 
Jerry, Life in London,’ Introduction, pp. 10, 
11, foot-note, ‘A Living Picture of London 
for 1828’ was written by John Badcock, 
whose “* favourite pseudonym was ‘ Jonathan 
Bee.’ ”’ 

In ‘ A New Dictionary....of the Canting 
Crew,’ by B. E. Gent. (c. 16907), reprint, 
the word ‘“Sweetners”’ includes guinea- 
droppers, cheats, and sharpers. 

Rosert PIERPOINT. 


Reat CHARACTERS IN Fiction.—Efforts 
are constantly being made to identify actual 
persons with the characters described in 
works of fiction, and this notwithstanding 
the disclaimer on the part of the authors. 
For instance, the death of the Rev. Augustus 
Orlebar has given the papers occasion to 
say that he was the “Tom Brown” in 
Hughes’s book; while another clergyman, 
still living, is identified with ‘“‘ Slogger 
Williams.”” Yet Hughes in the Preface 
to ‘Tom Brown at Oxford’ writes :-— 

‘*T have only, then, to say that neither is the 
hero a portrait of myself, nor is there any other 
portrait in either of the books, except in the case 
of Dr. Arnold, where the true name is given.” 
This statement, surely, should be sufficient 
to explode the foregoing theory, as well as 
the attempts to identify ‘‘ Arthur” with 
Dean Stanley, or ‘‘ East ’’ with Major Hodson 
of Delhi fame. 

Hughes may, of course, have uninten- 
tionally introduced characteristics of his 
schoolfellows which have led to such infer- 
ences; it has always seemed to me that 


great resemblance existed between his own 
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brother and “Jervis,” the Oriel stroke, 
but I could never believe, in the face of his 
own assertion, that he was really describing 
him or any other of the aforesaid people. 
E. L. H. Tew. 
Upham Rectory, Hants. 


ANCIENT. OBSERVANCE AT BRAUGHING.— 
The following is taken from The Hertford- 
shire Mercury of 12 October, under the 
heading Braughing ’ :— 

‘Some three hundred years ago Matthew 
Wall, an inhabitant of Green Street, passed 
away, leaving a legacy for certain peculiar acts 
to be carried out perpetually on the anniversary 
of his death, October 2. The quaint old custom was 
duly observed this year. At 10.45 a.m. the clerk 
tolled the bell, and while this went on the sexton, 
who had earlier in the day repaired the grave of 
the deceased, used a new broom and swept the 
path from the house formerly inhabited by the 
deceased to his grave. This done, the tolling 
ceased, and then after a very brief interval six 
ringers repaired to the belfry and rang a merry 
wedding peal. The sexton, who has for over 
thirty years carried out this strange observance, 
receives 1s. 10d. for repairing the grave and 1s. 
for sweeping the path, the clerk has 1s. for tolling 
the bell, and the remaining 1s. pays the six 
ringers the testamentary sum of 2d. each. Evi- 
dently in Matthew Wall's time Braughing Church 
had only six bells. The modest payments seem 
quite as odd as the eccentric observances enjoined 


by the will.” 
W. B. Gerisu. 


“Burears”’: Huncars.’’—I notice 
that a daily paper has started to call the 
Bulgarians Bulgars.”’ If so, why not 
call the Hungarians “ Hungars.”’ as did, 
e.g., the translator of Fumée’s ‘ History of 
the Troubles of Hungary ’ in 1600 ? 


_Tae Ortcinan “ Uncite Tom.” (See 9 8. 
xl, 445, 512.)—The following note, taken 
from The Illustrated London News of 21 
March, 1857, may be added to the literature 
of this subject :— 


“ Death of Uncle. Tom.—The Indianapolis 
Journal mentions the death in that city of Thomas 
Magruder, an old negro, aged 110 years. He is 
Supposed to have been the one who suggested 
the name and the leading features of the character 
in Mrs. Stowe’s novel, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
This supposition is based on the coincidence of 
name and character, and on the fact (says the 
Journal) that Henry Ward Beecher during his 
residence here was a constant visitor of Uncle 
Tom’s, well acquainted with his history, and a 
sincere admirer of his virtues. We have been 
told that Mrs. Stowe herself sometimes called to 
see the old man. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, too, was 
the name of his house among all his acquaintances, 
and was a familiar phrase here long before Mrs. 
Stowe immortalised it. At all events we know 


that it is the impression with all the friends of 
Mrs. Stowe and her brother in this city that old 
Uncle Tom was the original, or at least the 
suggestion, of the hero of the ‘ Cabin.’ ”’ 
Joun T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Famity.—lI have a portrait on 
panel of a member of this family, to judge 
from the arms: Argent,on a.chevron gules, 
between three lions passant sable, three 
lozenges of the first. ‘The arms are painted 
in the right-hand corner of the picture, and 
over the shield is . 36.1598. I 
shall be very glad if any reader can tell me 
of which particular member of the family 
my picture may be a portrait, and where 
the family was located. JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Lupiow THE REGICIDE’S Stray IN SwIt- 
ZERLAND.—Being exempted in the Act of 
Indemnity passed at the Restoration, Ludlow 
retired to Vevey in Switzerland, where he 
resided for years under the protection of 
the lords of the Council of Berne. His 
estate at Maiden Bradley, Wilts, was held 
under a”grant from the Crown by Sir 
Edward Seymour. In 1690 Ludlow returned 
to England, with the view of taking part, 
if allowed, in the Irish campaign, but 
the House of Commons voted an 
Address to King William to issue a royal 
proclamation for his arrest. The King 
complied, but not until Ludlow had sailed 
back to Holland, whence he returned to 
Vevey, where he wrote his‘ Memoirs.’ 
Have we any memorials, other than literary, 
of his stay in Switzerland ? 

MacArrTuvr. 


PorTRAIT BY JAMES GoDBY: IDENTIFI- 
CATION SouGcuT.—Can any reader of 


‘N. & Q. identify an engraved portrait in 
stipple, by James+Godby, after “'T. Law- 
rence, Esq., R.A.” ? The margin is partly 
destroyed, but the inscription “ Edward 
W[?]....Esquire ” remains. 

The picture represents a man of middle 
age standing, with right hand on_a table 
on which is an elaborate vase. His coat 
is buttoned high up with a roll collar, and 


from the fob hangs a bunch of seals. 
P. D. 
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GRANT BY ELIZABETH OF LANDS IN 
Beirast To Sir THomas 27 
April, 1913. the Corporation of Belfast will 
probably celebrate its terecentenary by an 
exhibition of objects connected with the 
city and neighbourhood. It would be of 
interest to trace the document granting Sir 
Thomas Smith the lands in and around 
Belfast by Queen Elizabeth in 1571—lands 
which were forfeited afterwards, and granted 
to Sir Arthur Chichester by James [. in 
1603. Benn in his ‘History of Belfast,’ 
published in the year-1877, says that 
“Smith went to the expense of having the 
grant illuminated in colours with a miniature of 
Queen Elizabeth in the letter E of her name, and 
it was sold by auction a few years ago in London.”’ 
Perhaps some of your readers may know 
the whereabouts of this important document. 
A. DEANE, Curator. 
Public Art Gallery and Museum, Belfast. 


GERMAN FuNERAL Custom.-—It was the 
custom at funerals in Germany (Dresden) 
about the year 1845 for the Leichenwascherin 
(“‘ corpse-washer to walk at the head of 
the procession dressed in black, and holding 
a lemon in her hand. If I remember 
rightly, on some occasions men who walked 
beside the catafalque on which rested the 
c offin—covered by a black velvet pall edged 
with silver, on the top of which were wreaths, 
or, if a soldier, his helmet and sword— 
carried slender black staves, and also held 
lemons. Why this custom? I was told it 
dated from the times of the plague, against 
which lemons were supposed to be a pro- 
tection. . C. H.-A. 

{Our much-regretted correspondent W. C. B. 
has a note at 8S. i. 25, in which he quotes froin 
t he Countess de Genlis’s ‘ Memoirs’ a description 
of a funeral at Altona in 1795, where the ** married 
people [men] had a lemon in their hand.’ He 
furnishes no explanation of the custom. } 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
1. A temple whose transepts are measured by miles, 
Whose altar has morning for priest, &c. 
2. The red moon is up on the moss-covered 
mountains, 
And the hour is at hand when I promised to 


(9 


*GamMMER should be glad 


of information as to the best edition of 
this. J. A. CRAWLEY. 


BERRYSFIELD.—Will any one inform me 


of places in England called Berryfield or | 


Berrysfield, and tell me the origin and 
meaning of the word ? I know of one near 


Bradford in Wiltshire, and one near Bodmin. 


ForpWIcH, THE OLp Port or CANTER- 
BuRY.—Formerly at this place there was a 
curious custumal. Criminal trials were by 
ordeals. The accuser, 

‘fully equipped as a prosecutor should be, shall 
stand up to his naval in the Stair, prepared to 
prove his charge. The accused shail come in a 
boat, clothed in a dress called Storrie, with a 
weapon called an ore, three yards in length. The 
boat shall be fastened to the quay by a cord, 
and he shall fight with the said prosecutor till 
the matter is decided.” 

Where shall I find more about the custumal ? 
What sort of dress was a “storrie,’ and 
what species of weapon an “ore”? I 
have looked at Burrows’s and also Hueffer’s 
book on the Cinque Ports, and find no 
answers therein. J. Harris STONE. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 

{Is not “ore” a variant spelling of ‘ oar”? 
Another peculiar custom connected with Fordwich 
is described at 6 S. viii. 143. ] 


Borany.—In Logan’s ‘Scottish Gael’ it 
is stated that “ crohil geal, a lichen found on 
stone, was used to dye crimson” by the 
ancient Highlanders. Can any one help me 
towards the modern botanical name for 
this lichen ? 

Plants are said to have “sympathies ” 
and “‘antipathies.”” Is there any literature 
bearing on this subject ? RENIRA. 


JOHN Ewen, THE ABERDEEN PHILAN- 
THROPIST.—I should be grateful to any of 
your correspondents who could supply me 
with information respecting the above, 
I should like to know whether he came from 
Montrose ; how long he lived in Aberdeen ; 
what business he was engaged in; when he 
died; who contested his will; to whom 
the money went ; and where he is buried. 
The information is, I believe, in the British 
Museum, but I do not know in what record. 

J. EWEN. 

Tunbridge Wells. 

{A brief account of the lawsuit is given in the 
notice of Ewen contributed to the ‘D.N.B. by 
Mr. T. F. Henderson, who cites among his authori- 
ties Wilson and Shaw’s ‘ Cases decided in the House 
of Lords on appeal from the Courts of Scotland,’ 
iv. 346-61.) 

Surcia.—At what period did the Latin 
name of modern Sweden first appear ? 
Some of the classic authors have a good 
deal to say about the “ Suevi,’ but these 
were no doubt the ancestors of the modern 
Schwaben. According to ‘Tacitus, the 
| Suiones were also a Suevian race, and the 
| Sitones lived next to them, but he does not 


‘mention the name of their countries. 
L. L. K. 
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GULLIVERS.”’—Formerly at Minehead 
on May Day the hobby-horse was accom- 
panied by one man, or sometimes two, 
dressed in skirts and peaked headgear, and 
carrying clubs. Their duty was to collect 
the donations of the crowd, for which pur- 
pose they claimed to enter all houses and 
stay all passengers. Their roughness in 
the execution of their task led to their 
abolition some half-century ago. They 
were known as “ Gullivers.”” What is the 
meaning of this word? Has it any con- 
nexion with the Scots gilravage, to commit 
depredation ? YGREC. 


Francis WILKINSON OF LiINCOLN’s INN* 
—An account of his death occurs in ‘ Family 
Notices,’ Newcastle Weekly Courant, 25 May, 
1728. Information concerning him desired. 
Was he Recorder of Newcastle, or in any 
way connected with the city or district ? 

M. T. 


Str Rospert Bartiey, K.C.B. (See ante. 
vi. 89, 156.)—Can any reader say where 
there is a monument to Sir R. Bartley ? 
One is known to have been in existence 
some years ago, M. Pootre. 

Alsager, Cheshire, 


NovaLtis AND JOHN Stuart Mitt on 
Surcipe.—I hope some one will kindly give 
us an abstract—if the passage is too long for 
quotation in ‘ N. & Q.’—of what John Stuart 
Mill is referring to in ‘ Utilitarianism ’ 
(Routledge), p. 23, where he says :— 

“So long as mankind think fit to live and do 

not take refuge in the simultaneous act of suicide 
recommended under certain conditions by 
Novalis.” 
Suicide is strictly contrary to all Jewish 
philosophy and teaching; and I should be 
grateful if some one would send the exact 
words of Novalis direct to me at Percy 
House, South Hackney. M. L. R. B. 


Buriat At Mipnicut.—What was the 
idea in having funerals solemnized at mid- 
night, and when did the custom commence 
and when terminate ? One often finds in 
old wills that testators desire to be buried 
at midnight—by torchlight, of course. 
I have found it in a will as late as 1724. 

G. B. M. 

(Burial at night, and by torchlight, has been 
discussed at 5 S. vii. 246, 392, 438; viii. 258; 
xi. 349, 474; xii. 37, 215; and at 8 S. iii. 226, 
338, 455; iv. 97, 2733 v. 254, 436; vi. 97, 275; 
ix. 312; but our correspondents rather adduced 
instances of the practice—some of them quite 
modern—than accounted for its origin.] 


JEFFREY HupsoN AND DUEL.— 
Who was Crofts, whom the dwarf Jefirey 
Hudson killed in a duel in France about 
1649 ? Horace Walpole in his ‘ Anecdotes 
of Painting,’ s.v. ‘ Daniel Mytens,’ speaks of 
him as ‘‘ Mr. Crofts, a young gentleman of 
family.” 

Edward Wedlake Brayley in his ‘ Londini- 
ana,’ 1829, iii. 334, describes him as ** brother 
to the Lord Crofts.” 

William Crofts of Saxham, Suffolk, was 
created Baron Crofts of Saxham by King 
Charles II. by patent dated at Brussels. 
18 May, 1658. He died 11 Sept., 1677, when 
the title became extinct. See G. E. C.’s 
“Complete Peerage,’ &c. 

In ‘The History and Antiquities of Suf- 
folk: Thingoe Hundred,’ by John Gage, 
1838, p. 134, is a pedigree of the family, 
there called ‘* Croftes of Saxham Parva.” 
According to this, Sir Henry Croftes, 
father of William (afterwards Lord Croftes 
or Crofts), had four other sons: John; 
Edmund, baptized Saxham Parva, 4 Aug., 
1618; Charles; Henry, buried Saxham 
Parva, 13 Feb., 1641; all without issue. 
No further particulars of these four are 
given. 

If Brayley is correct in saying that he 
who was killed by Hudson was a brother to 
the (afterwards) Lord Crofts, which was 
he ? and what else, if anything, is known 
about him ? RosBeRT PIERPOINT. 


‘THe Eccentric was 
the author or compiler of a book with this 
title? It was made up of sketches and 
portraits of notable people. Had it a 
comic side in the nature of its pictures ? 
The work was published about the year 
1800, and I believe the pictures were in 
colours. THos. RATCLIFFE. 


GREAT GLEMHAM, CO. SUFFOLK.—With 
reference to the sale, recently announced, of 
the above-named estate, belonging to the 
Marchioness of Graham, I should be glad to 
know whether the house on that property, 
if of ancient date, is the one which was 
formerly the home of the Glemham family 
(now extinct), and, among others, of Sir 
Henry Glemham (tempore Charles I.), who 
married Anne, eldest daughter of the first 
Earl of Dorset, and was the father of the 
distinguished general Sir Richard Glemham. 
Any information about these Glemhams and 
their property would be very welcome. 

A similar inquiry was made by me ante, 
p. 29, but without eliciting a reply, Lac. 
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W. MosetEy.—In the middle of 
last century Dr. W. Willis Moseley, M.A., 
LL.D., &e., cured all kinds of insanity and 
nervous diseases, “as certainly as water 
relieves thirst.”> His address was Char- 
lotte Street, Bloomsbury. Can any one 
give information as to his successor or the 
nature of his remedies ? Ss. D. 


R. Crozrer.—He cannot be the man men- 
tioned in your notice ante, p. 340, for in 1796 
he painted a water-colour drawing of the 
Skerton Bridge over the River Lune in 
Lancaster. The drawing has just been 
given to the Corporation. The bridge was 
erected in 1788. I should be glad of in- 
formation about him. 

T. Cann Huaues, 
Town Clerk. 
A “ DisH”’ or TEA.—Was the “dish” a 

kind of saucer? If so, was it mounted on 
a foot ? Where can such a dish be seen ? 
E. O. 
[See 10 S. xii. 287, 377, 436.] 


SecRET Service. —I should be much 
obliged for any information or illustrative 
quotations which will throw light on the 
following entries in the overseers’ accounts 
for Walton-on-the-Hill, Surrey. 

[t is quite clear that the word “‘ Sec” ean- 
not be read see or_sea. ' 


1794-5. Paid for a Man for the See 
1814, April. Paid for Bread Given to the 
Poor Informing Money 0 
1829, March 10. Paid R. D. Bennett 
association Money .. 614 6 


W. P. D. STEBBING. 


PAMPELLONNE. — It is stated that this 
man had a school of great celebrity at 
Wandsworth. Further particulars are de- 
sired, both of the master and of the school. 

LIBRARIAN. 

Public Library, Wandsworth. 


BrocrapHicaL [INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. Witt1am INcE was appointed Rector of 
Patney, Wilts, in 1708. When did he die? 
Did he hold any other preferments ? 

2, ALEXANDER INGLIS graduated LL.B. 
at Cambridge from Trinity Hall in 1726 
Any information about his subsequent 
career is desired. 

3. WILLIAM JAMES was the Public Orator 
at Oxford University 1601 to 1604. When 
did he become a student of Christ Church ? 
When did he die, 


buried ? G. F. R. B. 


and where was he) 


NuLLA NON DONANDA LAURU.”’—Whence 
does this quotation come ? It is not given 
in King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations.’ 

BLADUD. 


Replies. 


PAGAN CUSTOMS. 
(11 S. vi. 250, 351.) 


Hymns.—Zedler’s ‘ Lexicon’ under ‘Tana’ 

gives “ Kalo,'Tana Novella,” as a cry uttered 
by the priest (sic) in Rome, when proclaiming 
in each month on what day of the month 
the Nones were to fall. Zedler gives no 
reference, but he is evidently founding him- 
self on Macrobius, ‘ Sat.,’ I. xv. 10, and 
Varro, ‘ Ling. Lat.,’? vi. 27. Now the pas- 
sage of Macrobius does not contain ** Jana 
Novella,’ or anything like it; and in the 
passage in Varro the reading “* Novella” is 
disapproved by Forcellini, who reads “ Iuno 
Covella ”’; the same is the reading of Goetz 
and Schoell, and of Wissowa ; and Dr. Reid, 
referring to the same passage, states that 
on the Kalends a pontifex minor used to 
announce 
“the time at which the Nonae would arrive. He 
used a kind of sing-song addressed to Juno: 
‘ dies te quinque ealo, Tuno Couella,’ or: ‘ septem 
dies te calo, Tuno Couella ’ (Juno, Queen of the 
sky).” 
Lsubmit, therefore, that the idea of a goddess 
Jana Novella, or of a hymn addressed to 
her, is without foundation; and that the 
only ‘hymn,’ more properly “ chant,” 
was that which, according to Forcellini and 
the other above authorities, was addressed 
by a pontifex minor to Juno on the Ist of 
each month. See Forcellini’s ‘ Lexicon, 
Onomasticon,’ ‘Covella’; Varro, ‘Ling. 
Lat.,’ vi. 27, ed. Goetz and Schoell, 1889 ; 
Wissowa, * Religion und Kultus der Romer,’ 
ii. 1, p. 116; Dr. Reid in the Cambridge 
‘Companion to Latin Studies,’ ch, ili. 1, §111, 
p- 95. WITHERNAM. 


Priestly Colleges.—See the third volume 
of Marquardt’s ‘ Rémische Staatsverwal- 
tung,’ and the articles in Smith's * Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities’ on 
‘Collegium,’ ‘ Augur,’ Epulones,” ‘ Ponti- 
fex,’ ‘ Decemviri sacris faciundis,’ &c. 

Hymns.— Only scanty relics of pagan 
Latin hymns and religious formule have 
come down to us. The ‘Carmen Fratrum 


Arvalium’ and remains of the ‘ Carmen 
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Saliare ’ may be seen in Dr. W. W. Merry’s 
“Selected Fragments of Roman Poetry’ 
(Clarendon Press, 2nd ed., 1898). See also 
J.\Wordsworth’s *‘ Fragments and Specimens 
of Early Latin,’ pp. 158 and 564. Other 
remains of a similar kind are given at the 
beginning of a very handy little book, 
Ernst Diehl’s ‘ Poetarum Romanorum 
Veterum Reliquix,’ Bonn, 1911. The refer- 
ence in ‘ Jana Novella’ is to the formula by 
which the priests on the first day of the 
month, the Kalends, announced whether 
the Nones would fall on the fifth or the 


seventh day. See Varro, ‘De Lingua 
Latina,’ vi. 27 :— 
“ Kalende, quod his diebus calantur eius 


mensis Non a pontificibus, quintane an septi- 
mane sint future, in Capitolio in curia Calabra 
sie quinquies : ‘ calo Tuno Coyella.’ ” 

Cp. Wordsworth, p. 540, where Corella is a mis- 
print for Covella. There is a v.1. Novella.” 
“Tana” is J. J. Sealiger’s suggestion. 
“'The wild custom of leaping through heaps 
of blazing straw on a certain night in sum- 
mer” (‘Marius the Epicurean,’ ch. ii.) 
has nothing to do with the ritual of pro- 
claiming the date of the Nones. For the 
widely spread practice of Midsummer fires 
see Frazer's ‘Golden Bough,’ Ist ed., 
vol. ii. ch. iv. Cp. the description in 
Besant’s ‘ Dorothy Forster.’ A friend draws 
my attention to Sudermann’s drama ‘ Jo- 
hannisfeuer.’ 

Widows.—For examples of widows under 
the Empire who lived in retirement devoted 
to the memory of their husbands, see Fried- 
laender’s ‘ Sittengeschichte,’ Chis 
with the references to Latin literature there 
given. There is an English translation of 
this work. 

Emperor’s Image.—The locus classicus 
for an emperor’s image being reverenced 
like that of a god is, perhaps, Suetonius, 
‘ Tiberius,’ 58, where we learn that it was 
finally regarded as a capital offence in this 
reign to undress before Augustus’s image 
or to enter certain places bearing a coin or 
ring stamped with the same. See also 
Tacitus, ‘ Annals,’ i. 73, 74, and iii. 36; 
and Philostratus’s ‘ Life of Apollonius,’ 
i. 15, where it is said that the statues of 
Tiberius were more sacred than those of 
Olympian Zeus, and the story is told of the 
man who chastised a slave while the latter 
was holding a coin with the emperor's image. 

Luna.—See George Dennis, ‘Cities and 
Cemeteries of Etruria,’ ch. xxxv., with the 
author’s numerous references. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


‘WipsitH,’ 18, AND GAUTIGOTH 
(11 S. vi. 7, 201, 271).—I beg leave to deal 
with the last communication in an_alle- 
gorical vein. 

The schoolmaster was seeking information, 
more suo, and having told the class that 
King Alfred had reported on the authority 
of Boéthius (‘ Metra,’ I. 1. i. p. 151, ed. 
Sedgefield) that the Goths invaded the 
Roman Empire from the east, from Scythia— 
eastan’of Sciddia ’’—he asked whereabouts 
the Roman Empire lay with respect to 
Seythia. All the little boys said ** To the 
westward,” with pleasing unanimity. 

The master retired to his study. He 
was very old, and had been trying to serape 
acquaintance with a poet named Widsith 
ever since 1826, and his study was packed 
with books and articles written by many 
people with the same object. But, strange 
to say, not one of these writers trusted 
Widsith, although they ardently desired to 
know him. They all approached the study 
of his lay with erroneous preconceptions. 
The most harmful of these was their deter- 
mination to regard him as untruthful. For 
instance, Widsith tells us that he had 
visited the Ethel Gotena, the Homeland of 
the Gotas, and had seen and known its 
king. But very few people could be got 
to believe that. The old schoolmaster 
certainly did not, and he had searched for 
the Ethel,Gotena on the map of Europe for 
eighty years and more. Some writers said 
it was on the Vistula; others on the Black 
Sea; others on the Danube, and some in 
Fairyland. After spending more time in 
his fruitless search, the old schoolmaster 
returned to the schoolroom, and addressed 
the same class again. He told them that 
a certain traveller named Widsith had 
reported that he had passed into the Ethel 
Gotena from the east, from ,Old Anglia— 
*eastan of Ongle’*?—and he asked where- 
abouts the Ethel Gotena lay with respect to 
Old Anglia. All the little boys said ** To the 
westward.” 

But the old schoolmaster could not believe 
it, and he said that the Goths (sic) had never 
lived in those parts. But one little boy 
remarked that the Good Prince Albert came 
from there, and that he was sure he was a 
Goth. The schoolmaster corrected the boy 
as to the pronunciation of th, and as to the 
quantity of the oin Gotha. He knew all about 
quantity, of course. For instance, he knew 
that the Panegyrist of Narses, in Italy in 
565, made the stem-vowel of Gothorum long ; 
also that Eugenius, Bishop of Toledo in 
650, ended an alexandrine with the words 
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Gulfila Gotus.”” But as Aimilius Dracon- 
tius in c. 595 wrote | Sarmata Persa Gotthus, 
in a hexameter, he disregarded the tendency, 
and preferred to think that John the Old 
Saxon and Grimbald the Frank, two of the 
scholars who collaborated with King Alfred, 
would have marked the o in Gotan short, 
and he would never discuss the point. Of 
course he knew that King Alfred, the inter- 
polator of Orosius, did not write *‘ Gottan ” 
(as in Thorpe’s Analecta,’ p. 82,1. 3); but 
everybody said that Gotan” had short 
o, and what everyhody says must be 
right, so it was not necessary to mention 
the divergence from Gothus in King Alfred’s 
orthography. Hence our old friend had 
long since dropped Abbot John the Old 
Saxon, King Alfred the Collaborator, and 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha also, out of sight into 
one mental receptacle, and ‘ Gotthus ” 
and Thorpe’s “ Gottan,’’ and King Alfred 
the Interpolator, into another. 

The reply of the little boys to.the question 
about the relative position of Old Anglia 
and the Hthel Gotena was very disagreeable, 
however; and the schoolmaster turned to 
an important work on ‘ Widsith ’ which had 
just then appeared, and which had been com- 
piled very diligently by a capable and pains- 
taking scholar. It reassured him. He soon 
learnt that the new author did not believe 
in Widsith’s truthfulness any more than the 
old ones. On referring to the commentary 
on the line which the little boys said put the 
Ethel Gotena to the westward of Old Anglia, 
he perceived that what Widsith had said was 
not credited, and he found something else 
which rendered him quite easy in mind 
once more; and so he resumed his lifelong 
search on the map of Europe. What he 
found in the new author’s note dealing with 
the Ethel Gotena and its position with respect 
4 Old Anglia (p. 189, last line but one) was 
this :— 

** But the whole thing is puzzling.’ 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


‘ HUSENBETH’S BREviARY ’ (11 vi. 191). 


—In reply to Mr. Hipcame’s query I may | 


say that [ am under the impression that 
T. Meighan printed a Breviary in London 
about the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, although I have no details at hand. 
In my collection, however, is the 

‘*Primer or Office of the B. Virgin Mary...... to 
which are added the remaining Hymns of the Roman 
Breviary. [London) Printed for T. Meighan in the 
year 1732.” 12mo, pp. 568 
The prayers include some for rain and fair 
weather, and one against Pagans and Turks. 


Early in the seventeenth century several 
service books of the kind appeared, which, 
though bearing a foreign imprint, were 
apparently produced quietly from London 
presses, perhaps through the activity of 
Robert Parsons and his friends. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 

Rose Bank, Stratford-on-Avon. 


LonDON SANCTUARIES : RAm (118. 
vi. 306).—In describing Ram Alley as “ the 
old name for Mitre Court, Fleet Street, 
which was then [1697] known by both 
designations,” R. B. P. falls into error. 
Mitre Court made its own claim for sanctuary, 
and was quite distinct from Ram Alley. 
The latter was the neighbouring court 
running down from Fleet Street to the 
passage leading from Serjeants’ Inn into 
the Temple, the name having been changed 
last century into Hare Place. Let into the 
wall of one of the houses in Serjeants’ Inn 
backing into Hare Place is a boundary-stone 
on which “Ram Alley,” clearly cut, may 
still be read. Ram Alley, the deepest deep 
in the whole abyss of Alsatia, took its name 
from a messuage bearing the sign of ‘‘ The 
Starre & the Ramme,” which belonged to 
the Knights Hospitallers, and was seized 
by Henry VIII. at the suppression. The 
King granted the property in fee to Robert 
Harrys, who afterwards leased the frontage 
towards Fleet Street to another, leaving an 
entry from the highway giving access to his 
own brewery at the rear. This entry was 
the origin of Ram Alley, which is one of the 
comparatively few courts about Fleet Street 
that can be traced back to Henry VIII. 

WatterR BELL. 


Morocco (11 8. vi. 266).—The following 
entry occurs in the parish register of All 
Saints’, Burmarsh, near Hythe, Kent :— 

March 2, 1700/1. ‘‘ Church Brief for Captives 
at Machanes under the Emperor of fez and 
Moroccoe.” 

In Arch. Cant., vol. ix. p. xliv, mention 
is made of ‘‘ Thomas Morockoe, a Blacka- 
more,’’ as one of the household of the third 
Earl of Dorset, 1624 (?). 

R. J. FyNMORE. 


OLIVERETTO (11 8. vi. 288) of Fermo was 
a famous condottiere, who by most foul 
means obtained fhe lordship of his native 
town of Fermo, but, being involved in 
the rising of the condottiert against Cesar 
Borgia, was put to death by the latter at 
Sinigaglia on 31 Dee., 1502. Machiavelli in 


his report, dated from Sinigaglia next day, 
describes the murder, while in his ‘ Prince ’ 
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(chap. viii.) he holds up Oliveretto to exe- 
cration as one of those who obtained power 
through crime. 
a year after his great crime at Fermo, which 
thus must have taken place in 1501 or very 
early in 1502. W. A. B. CooLipGe. 


CHAINED Books (11 8. vi. 69, 136, 177, 
215, 274).— Mr. E. A. Judges devotes the 
whole of chap. vii. of his interesting quarto 
‘In and Around Guildford : Old and New,’ 
to an account of ‘The Royal Grammar 
School,’ with beautiful illustrations, both 
of the state before restoration (in 1889) 
and of the state at the time of the publica- 
tion of his book in 1895. We find on p. 57 
the names of those responsible for the various 
— of the old buildings, thus learning 
that - 


“it was left for George Austen, son of John 
Austen fone of the many Mayors of Guildford 
who helped the school], to complete the west wing 
begun by his father. With the aid of sub- 
scriptions from Sir William More and other 
county gentlemen, he accomplished this task in 
1586, and at the same time converted into a 
library the gallery which connects the two wings 
and completes the street front.” 


P. 61 gives us an account of the School 
Library and its chained books :— 


** To one of its old boys the School was indebted 
for the foundation of its library. John Parkhurst 
{Bishop of Norwich] in 1574 bequeathed his 
Latin books of divinity to the service of the 
school of the town. The Bishop’s executors were 
loath to carry out his instructions, and it was 
only after much difficulty and litigation that 
some of the volumes were obtained and safely 
brought to the Guildford School. Other dona- 
tions followed, and for a time due care was taken 
of these treasures, a large number of the books 
being chained in accordance with the custom of 
the day. In 1648 Mr. Arthur Onslow gave 
eight oaks as materials for new book-shelves, 
and during this and the following century the 
library was well cared for and enriched by many 
further gifts. Unhappily this state of things 
was not maintained in later years. The day 
came when, as Mr. J. Willis Clark has said, ‘ the 
books were evidently looked upon as so many 
white elephants that could not be got rid of, 
but for which it was somewhat onerous to provide 
a stabie. No definite abiding-place was assigned 
to them, but they were put as a measure of 
security first in one room and then in another, 
and at one period even under the floor of the 
principal schoolroom. Their number, which at 
one time must have been considerable, probably 
became less at each removal, and it may have 
been on one of these occasions that the most 
valuable of all, a priceless Caxton, disappeared 
altogether.’ The collection, however, still num- 
bers over 400 volumes, of which thirty retain 
their chains, and all are now being carefully 
warehoused. Almost, if not quite unique among 
the Grammar Schools of the country in the 
possession of a chained library, the Guildford 


He states that he perished |. 


School has an obvious duty to turn its treasures 
to better account than has been the case of late 
years. 

4 These notes and extracts will show the 
Rev. J. B. McGovern that, although for a 
long time this valuable library was greatly 
neglected, it has been known, and its history 
recorded, in quite recent years. Some expla- 
nation of the difference between the numbers 
(“thirty retain their chains mentioned by 
Mr. Judges and the ‘eighty-five chained 
volumes’ recorded by Mr. McGovern 
would be interesting. 

G. Yarrow BaLpock. 


When I visited Berkswell Church, War- 
wickshire, on 21 Aug., 1906, I saw some 
chained books there. They were placed in 
the splayed window recesses in the south 
aisle, and consisted of three volumes of 
Foxe’s ‘ Acts and Monuments.’ They were 
well preserved, except that all the title- 
pages were missing. A pencil note in the 
third volume gave their date as 1684. 
The church has since been restored. 

JoHN T. PaGe. 


Mr. McGovern is mistaken in supposing 
that the Guildford Library has been over- 
looked. There are two references to it in 
Mr. Courtney's ‘Register of National 
Bibliography,’ s.v. ‘ Guildford,’ in vol. i. and 
in the supplementary volume. The first is 
to the Proceedings of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, viii. 11-18, where J. W. 
Clark gives an historical account of the 
buildings and fittings; and the second is 
to a Catalogue of the library published by 
Mr. Herbert Powell in 1900. 

W. R. B. PripEaux. 


Ken (11 8. vi. 289).—Jon or Ion 
Ken—second son of Thomas Ken, attorney, 
and Martha, daughter of Jon Chalkhill— 
elder brother of the Bishop, was baptized 
at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 10 July, 16382 ; 
sole executor to his brother John Ken, 
31 May, 1651; and sometime Treasurer of 
the East India Company. He married 
Rose, sister of Sir Thomas Vernon of Cole- 
man Street, London; and was bequeathed 
a mourning ring by his brother-in-law, Izaak 
Walton, in August, 1683. His children 
included : Kken, ason, in Cyprus about 
1707; Martha Ken (living 1714), who mar- 
ried Christopher Frederick Kreinberg, Resi- 
dent for the Elector of Hanover in London ; 
and Rose Ken of Marylebone, spinster, the 
administration of whose effects was granted 
to her mother in March, 1700/1. 

A. R. BAyLey. 
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Kenn of Langford, co. Som., bore Erm., 
three crescents gu., and for crest, three 
erescents interwoven arg. 
in the same county, bore, ancient coat, Arg., 
three crescents gu.; crest, three crescents 
interlaced or; but in 1561 a later coat was 
granted: Erm., three crescents gu. Crest, 
a unicorn’s head azure bezanté, maned or, 
horned of the last and sa. (See Burke’s 
“General Armory.’) 

Bedford’s ‘ Blazon of Episcopacy ’ assigns 
to the Bishop Erm., three crescents gu., and 
cites as authority a window at Wadham. 
None of these coats is in Edmondson. 

A. GRuNDY-NEWMAN, F.S.A.Scot. 
Littleton Place, Walsall. 


According to the pedigree in ‘‘ The Life 
of Thomas Ken....by a Layman” (1854), 
part il. p. 828, the Bishop’s eldest brother, 
Jon Ken, who became Treasurer of the 
East India Company, had ‘“‘a son, d. at 
Cyprus about 1707.” This son was seem- 
ingly the William Ken whose epitaph is 
given at the above reference. In the same 
‘Life’? (which was written by John Lavi- 
court Anderdon), part i. p. 2n., the arms 
of the Ken family are given (correctly, as 
I believe) as ‘“‘ Ermine, three crescents 
gules, the crest three crescents interlaced 
argent.”” See also the title-page to each 
part. H. C 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (11 S. 
vi. 290).—The quotation may be found in 
The Spectator (10 Oct., 1711) in an essay 
by Steele. The exact words are: ‘‘ The 
survivorship of a worthy man in his son is 
a pleasure scarce inferior to the hopes of the 
continuance of his own life.” 

A. L. HuMPHREYs, 

187, Piceadilly, W. 


SEGRAVE: DE SeGre (11 S. vi. 271)— 
Stephen de Segrave or Sedgrave (d. 1241), 
Chief Justiciar, was son of Gilbert de Se- 
grave, son of Hereward, who in 1166 held 
Segrave in Leicestershire as a fourth part 
of a knight’s fee, under William, Earl of 
Warwick. 

In his time was compiled the ‘ Red Book ’ 
of the lordship of Segrave. much used by 
Nichols in his ‘ History of Leicestershire,’ 
and now in the British Museum. 

A. R. BAyLey. 


The Barons Segrave owe the title to Segrave 
(sometimes spelt Seagrave), a village in 
Leicestershire, which is not very far from 
Six Hills, which lies on the borders of that 
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is now held by Lord Mowbray, Segrave, 
and Stourton, who bears in the fourth 
quarter of his arms Sa.,a lionrampant arg., 
ducally crowned or, in token of Segrave. 
There is a parish called Six Hills in Lincoln- 


shire, in the neighbourhood of Market 
Rasen. Sr. SwITHIN. 


Docs on Tomss (11 S. vi. 129, 195, 253). 
—I do not know whether your correspondent 
has seen the following tombs, but they all 
have dogs at the feet of the knight, and are 
quaint and picturesque. 

Tomb of a member of the Fitzralph family 
in Pebmarsh Church, Essex, 1320; also a 
similar one on monument to Sir John de 
St. Quintin, Brandsburton Church, Yorks, 
1397 (the animal appears to be a grey- 
hound); Sir John de Leventhorpe, 1433, 
Sawbridgeworth Church, Herts ; Sir Robert 
Staunton, Castle Dorington Church, Leices- 
tershire, 1458; Sir Robert de Bothe, Wims- 
low Church, Cheshire, 1460. 

SyDNEY HERBERT. 

Carlton Lodge, Cheltenham. 


THe Roya GEORGE: NAME OF DURHAM 
(11 8. vi. 110, 176).—I have in my posses- 
sion a little book, 4in. x23 in., published 
in 1841, entitled 

“4 Narrative of the Loss of the Royal George, 

at Spithead, August, 1782; including Tracey’s 
attempt to raise her in 1783, also Col. Pasley’s 
operations in removing the ship, by gunpowder, 
in 1839-40-41. Bound in the wood of the wreck. 
Fourth Edition.” 
This contains a list of the officers belonging 
to the ship at the time of her loss, and Philip 
Charles H. Durham is named as the seventh 
lieutenant. The narrative says :— 

** Among the officers snatched from a watery 
grave was Admiral Sir Charles Philip Henderson 
Durham, G.C.B., recently commander in chief 
at Portsmouth, who was then a young lieutenant, 
and was returning from the shore, but when about 
a boat length from the ship, she went down, 
and his boat was drawn into the vortex. He 
was the seventh lieutenant and aide-de-camp to 
Admiral Kempenfelt. He threw off his coat 
and dashed into the sea, when he was seized by 
a drowning marine, by whom he was_ twice 
earried down. On rising to the surface a second 
time, the lieutenant succeeded in extricating 
himself from the dying marine’s grasp, by tearing 
off his waistcoat, by which the marine clung, 
and he swam to the halyards of the mainmast, 
from whence he was taken by a boat. The body 
of the marine was washed on shore a fortnight 
afterwards, with the waistcoat firmly twisted 
round his arm,—a pencil case bearing the initials 
of Lieutenant Durham, was found safe in the 
pocket, and restored to its owner.” 


The book contains the accounts of two 


county and Nottinghamshire. The barony | survivors who escaped through portholes. 
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One also dragged a woman out, and then 
“saw all the heads drop back again in at the 
port hole, for the ship had got so much on her 
Jarboard side, that the starboard port holes 
were as upright as if the men had tried to get 
out of the top of a chimney with nothing for their 
Jegs and feet to act upon.” 

EpWarpD STEVENS. 

Melbourne. 


CAMPIONE AND THE AMBROSIAN RITE 
(11 S. v. 447; vi. 32).—Through the kind- 
ness of the Rev. M. Civati of Milan, I am 
able to answer my own query. Campione 
is still in the archdiocese of Milan, and still 
follows the Ambrosian Rite. Its Latin 
name is * Camplonum in Intelvis.” There 
are thirty-four parishes in the archdiocese 
of Milan which follow the Roman Rite. 
On the other hand, there are fifty-four 
parishes in the diocese of Lugano (at present 
united with that of Basle), twenty-five 
in the diocese of Bergamo, and nine in the 
diocese of Novara, which in the present 
year of grace observe the Ambrosian Rite. 

JouNn B. WArNEWRIGHT. 


ITALIAN GENEALOGY (11 8. vi. 291).— 

Other families bearing simply vair or vairy 
(di vajo pieno) are Campomarino, Ughi di 
Firenze, and Varano di Camerino, 
“una delle pitt celebri case principesche d'Italia, 
avendo regnato dal XIIL. al XVI. secolo in Came- 
rino, prima col titolo di Vieari della Santa Sede 
e quindi con quello di Duchi conferitole dal 
Pontetice Leone X.” 

Would the “ illustre maison des Marquis 
de Corilanne ” perhaps refer to the Corigliano 
family of Lucera ?— 

“Dei Marchesi di Rignano. Nobilissima, e 
imparentata con le primarie famiglie napoletane. 
Ebbe molti dei suoi ascritti all’ Ordine gero- 
solimitano di Malta.” 

Unfortunately the arms appear to be 
unknown. The references are from Crol- 
lalanza’s ‘ Dizionario.’ 

With regard to the Anger or Angier 
family ‘‘(ramage de Lohéac), s" du Plessis- 

ger, paroisse de Lieuron,” &c., the arms 
given in P. de Courey’s ‘ Nobiliaire de 
Bretagne’ are 

De vair au baton (alias : trois croissants), 
de gueules. Alids: de sable a trois fleurs de 
lys Wor. Devise: Fides.” 

Leo C. 


“CastLtE TAVERN,” (11 S. vi. 
288).—This was an old-established house of 
call in the palmy coaching days, and has 
recently been rebuilt. In digging for the 
foundations of the new house three seven- 
teenth-century tokens were found and a 
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couple of farthings of Charles I. Two tokens 
of the same period, issued at Eltham, are 
known to collectors; one of them is in- 
seribed ‘‘ The Castell Taverne in Eltham 
1649,” with the initials T. M.” 

In the uneasy times of 1808 a troop of 
volunteer cavalry was raised in the district, 
of which ‘‘ Richard Bourke, Licensed Vic- 
tualler of the Castle,’ was a member. 

Wm. NorRMAN. 


I subjoin an extract relating to this 
tavern from ‘ The Story of Royal Eltham,’ 
by R. R. C. Gregory :— 

‘* The old inn was pulled down a few years ago, 
and the present modern and somewhat imposing 
structure was erected upon the site after the 
usual ‘ set back’ of the foundations. It was an 
old posting house. The coaches passing this 
way always stopped at the Castle. Two * tokens’ 
are in existence which prove the antiquity of 
this tavern. One of these is possessed by Mr. 
Whittaker Smith—the other was inthe possession 
of Dr. Jeken, who has placed it in the care of 
Mr. Tlaffs. The legend of these tokens is as 
follows: O. the. Castell . Taverne—A_ Castle. 
R. in. Eltham . 1649—N. T. M. In this ease it 
will be noticed that only the initials of the land- 
lord and landlady are given. The trade value 
of this token was one farthing.” 


[Mr. M. L. R. Bresvar also thanked for reply.] 


JAMES BROOKE (11 8. vi. 289).—The wife 
of James Brooke and Mrs. F. Brooke are 
two different persons. R. M. may be 
forgiven the confusion, for their contem- 


porary, the voluminous writer Samuel 
Jackson Courtney Pratt (Courtney Mel- 
moth), actually called on Mrs. James 


Brooke, supposing her to be Mrs. F. The 
latter lady was the author of ‘ Julia Mande- 
ville’ and ‘Emily Montague,’ as well as 
of ‘ Rosina,’ which was a musical “ after- 
piece ” set to music by Shield. 

Mrs. James Brooke did die in 1782 of 
eancer, and was buried in the old church- 
yard at Marylebone, her funeral being 
attended by John Taylor. 

MARGARET LAVINGTON. 


STERNE AND ‘“ Dr. Stop” (BURTON OF 
Yorx) (11 S. vi. 290)—In ‘A Handbook 
to York and District, prepared for the 75th 
Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1906,’ we were told 
at p. 229 that Dr. Burton was born at 
Colchester in 1710. Mr. Robert H. Skaife. 
writer of the chapter of ‘ Biographical 


Sketches of Eminent Citizens,’ referred his 
readers to a paper by Mr. Robert Davies in 
the second volume of The Yorkshire Archwo- 
logical Journal. 
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Dr. Burton was buried in or near the 
Church of Holy Trinity, Micklegate, York. 
A tablet on the south wall of the choir is 

Sacred to the Memories 


of 
John Burton M.D. F.A.S. 
and 
Mary his Wife eae 
He ,..,f 19th January 1 y--) 62. 
She J died) October 177! aged 58: 
Unless Dr. Burton were born before 1710, 
it is 346 chances to 19 that he died something 
short of being 62. St. SwitTHIn. 


My copy of the ‘ D.N.B.’ (vol. viii. p. 10, 
1886), in which the errors of the first im- 
pression have evidently been corrected, reads 
as follows :— 

John Burton, M.D. (1710-71)....son of 
John Burton, a London merchant, by Margaret. 
daughter of the Rev. J. Leake, was born at 
Colchester on 9 June, 1710, and was educated 
at Merchant Taylors’ School and at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, whence he graduated M.B. 
in 1733. He afterwards studied at Leyden.” 
He died 
**on 19 Jan., 1771....Burton married, on 2 Jan., 
1734-5, in York Minster, Mary Henson. She 
survived him a few months, and was buried by 
his side in Holy Trinity Church, Micklegate.” 


A. R. BaytLey. 


A WINNOWER (11 S. vi. 309).—The 
rotary hand winnowing-miil, the forerunner 
of the dressing-gig, is mentioned by writers 
as early as the seventeenth century. It 
was largely employed in the earlier years of 
the last century, together with the more 
primitive method of throwing the grain 
with a shovel; the ancient winnowing 
basket or fan also continued in common 
use. A model of one of these machines, 
turned by a handle at one end, is figured 
in Miss Jekyll’s ‘Old West Surrey.’ It 
would be iiteresting to know if the wheel- 
and-band arrangement, as described by 
Fr. W. M., was largely employed in the 
working of these “ mills.” 

A home should certainly be found for 
this interesting ‘‘ bygone’ in a museum ; 
many would gladly house it. 

Bygones objects in common use 
from 50 to 150 years ago, but which are now 
obsolete or obsolescent, or no longer made 
by hand—possess much interest. and form 
valuable links with what has been so well 
called ‘“‘the remoteness cf the immediate 
past.” I should always be most grateful 
for notes, photographs, &c., of any of these 
“late antiquities.” 


(Rev.) G. Monracu Benton. 
Saffronj}Walden, Essex. 


This winnower is certainly worth keeping 
where there is room for it, for such winnowing 
machines are now rarely to be met with. It 
is years since I saw one at work. It stood 
between the two doors of a great barn 
through which there was always a strong 
draught. Two men were required to drive 
the four flappers on the machine, which 
went round with a ‘ Whoff, whoff, 
whoffing!*’ It stood at the back of a 
close-mesh wire frame, down which the 
wheat and chaff were poured, the flappers 
(with the draught they made) blowing the 
chaff out at the open door. The machine 
was kept in repair by home labour, except 
for what was done to it by a man who 
came round each year to the farms doing 
repairs to implements. I believe such 
machines were used for many years. 

TuHos, RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


It is a far cry from Biblical times to the 
present day, and yet it is only some half- 
century or so ago that the shovel and the 
fan mentioned by Isaiah (xxx. 24) made 
way for the winnowing machine. The 
writer remembers, when a child, having 
seen the shovel and fan in use for separating 
the corn from the chaff after it had been 
hand-threshed by flail. The fan was con- 
structed in the same manner as that de- 
scribed by F. W. M. It was, however, some- 
what smaller, and the handle to which the 
endless strap was attached was turned by 
a man. Opposite the machine stood an- 
other man, who, with a huge wooden barn 
shovel, poured forth thin streams of threshed 
corn, the grains of which fell to the ground, 
while the chaff was whirled away by the 
wind created by the revolving fan. 

Gleaners at that time used the still more 
primitive method of threshing their corn 
with a straight cudgel, and then, on a 
windy day, proceeding to some exposed 
spot, where the gale separated the chaff 
from the corn as it was poured forth from 
a small wooden bowl. Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Miss Incatts (11 S. vi. 148).—Her 
maiden name was Frances Erskine Inglis 
(pronounced ‘‘ Ingalls’). She is said to 
have been a great-granddaughter of Col. 
Gardiner of Prestonpans fame. I copy the 
following excerpt from Appleton’s ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography,’ New York, 
1898, uncer ‘ Calderon de la Barca * :— 


“Born in Scotland about 1818. Her youth 
was passed in Normandy, but she came to this 
country with her mother, and they established 
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a school in Boston. She was also for many years 
a vesident of Staten Island. She married in 
1838 Calderon de la Barca, Spanish Minister 
to the United States, and subsequently to Mexico. 
She published ‘ Life in Mexico,’ with a preface by 
William H. Prescott, the historian (2 vols., 
Boston, 1843). After her husband’s death she 
was attached to the household of ex-Queen 
Isabella IT. of Spain at Seville.” 

See also Allibone and the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Americana,’ in which she is included as a 
“*Scotch-American.”’ In the American edi- 
tion of her book Prescott, in the Preface, 
says :— 

“* Tt consists of letters written to the members 
of her own family and really not intended origin- 
ally—however incredible the assertion—for pub- 
lication. 
instruction and amusement, from which I have 
so much profited myself, should be reserved 
for the eyes of a few friends only, I strongly 
recommended that they should be given to the 


world.”’ 
N. W. 


San Francisco. 


Honest’? {11 S. vi. 308).— 
In 1890 I copied the following inscription 
on a tombstone in Askrigg Churchyard in 
Wensleydale :— 

Here lyeth y® Body | of M* Myles Alder | son 
who died in y® | 75t" year of his age | in the year 
1746 | An honest attorney. 

R. B—r. 


THe Rocket Troop, Royan Horse 
ARTILLERY, AT Lerestic (11 S. vi. 230, 313). 
-—The Second Division served at Leipsic. 
The services of Col. Strangways are given in 
‘ Hart ’ (1851) as follows :— 

* Lieut.-Col. Strangways served the Cam- 
prigns of 1813-14 in Germany, including the 
battles of Goerde, 16 September, and Leipsic, 
16, 18, and 19 October, 1813: for which the 
Swedish order of the Sword was conferred upon 
him, he having commanded the Rocket Troop 
after the death of Major Bogue, killed in action.” 

The Leipsic medal is an unpublished one, 
the specimen in Lord Cheylesmore’s collec- 
tion being the only one known. It belonged 
to a Waterloo veteran of the troop, and is 
undoubtedly genuine. 

The medal is not mentioned in Duncan’s 
‘Royal Artillery,’ nor in Tancred’s ‘ Medals 
and Decorations.’ RosBert RAYNER. 

Herne Hill, S.E. 


Toree or Pita Hemet (11 S. vi. 
290, 307).—The use of the solah topee is much 
earlier than your correspondent believes. 
Mr. E. B. Baker, in his valuable book ‘Sport 
in Bengal,’ 1887, p. 288, states that, as 
appears from the old sporting pictures, sola 
hats for shooting do not seem to have come 
into use till after 1830, or even a few years 
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later. This is corroborated by Mrs. Fanny 
Parkes in her delightful book ‘ Wanderings 
of a Pilgrim in Search of the Picturesque,’ 
1850, i. 286. Writing in 1833, she says :— 

** Our friend Mr. S— was robbed ere he quitted 
Jaunpore of almost all he possessed: the thieves 
carried off all his property from the bungalow, 
with the exception of his sola topi, a great broad- 
brimmed white hat, made of the pith of the sola. 
The best sola hats are made in Calcutta: they 
are very light, and an excellent defence from the 
sun: the root of which the topi is formed is 
like pith. It is cut in thin layers, which are 
pasted together to form the hat. At Meerut they 
cover them with the skin of the pelican, with all 
its feathers on, which renders it impervious to 
sun or rain; and the feathers stretching out 
beyond the rim of the hat give a demented air 
to the wearer.” 
I wonder if any contemporary print exists 
of this wonderful headgear. 

W. CRooKe. 


** Basset” (11 S. vi. 310).—See ‘ The 
Compleat Gamester,’ &c., Sth ed., printed 
for J. Wilford at ‘* The Three Golden Flower- 
de-Luces”’ in Little Britain, 1725. 

F. LAMBARDE. 

{Magor LAMBARDE writes that he will be pleased 
to lend our correspondent a copy of the book ii 
he will communicate with him.] 


This is the name of a game of cards, 
now obsolete, similar to faro cr lansquenet, 
introduced into France in 1674 or 1675 by 
Justiniani, ambassador of the Republic of 
Venice. It was played between a banker 
and punters, usually four. Two packs were 
used, one for the punters and the other for 
the banker. From the first pack each 
punter took thirteen cards of a suit, which 
was called a book; then put forward one 
or several, at his own choice, on which he 
plunged—that is to say, staked his money. 
The banker, after shuffling his pack, drew 
out the cards in pairs until they were ex- 
hausted, taking care to place them exposed 
on the table. The first of each couple was 
for him, and the second for the punters. 
If this first one was similar to the one on 
which they had staked, the banker gained 
all that sum. If, on the contrary, the 
second card was the similar one, the banker 
lost. When the banker ‘‘ made a double,” 
that is to say, when he drew two like 
cards—two kings, two aces, &e.—he won 
the money staked on the cards similar to 
them. As one can see, bassette was very 
similar to faro or lansquenet, and, like 
these, could become, amongst the quick- 
fingered, an opportunity of clever roguery. 

Tom JONEs, 
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GREENSTONE (11 S. vi. 329).— Probably 
a variety of jade. So in Cook’s ‘ Voyages’ 
(1790), i. 125 :— 

* Many of these Indians wore pieces of green- 
stone round their necks which were transparent, 
and resembled an emerald. These, being exam- 
ined, appeared to be a species of the nephritic 
stone.” 

A. R. Bay.ry. 


The stone Raleigh speaks of—his actual 
words are ‘‘ a kinde of greene stones, which 
the Spaniards call Piedras Hijadas, and 
we vse for spleene stones *-—is nephrite, a 
species of jade. which had a considerable 
reputation in medicine. Further on, Raleigh 
says that Topiawari, when taken by the 
Spaniards, paid a hundred plates of gold 
and divers chains of spleen stones for his 
ransom. The French pharmacist Lemery, 
in his ‘ Traité universel des Drogues simples,’ 
says, under Lapis Nephriiicus, that, worn 
round the neck, thigh, or arm, or in finger 
rings, these stones are esteemed proper for 
nephritic colic, stone in the kidneys, and 
other disorders ; adding that some prescribe 
them for internal use in doses of four or 
five grains. COC. 


ALABASTER Errictes (11 8S. vi. 208, 277). 
—The circumstance of the best - known 
quarries being at Chellaston, Derbyshire, 
naturally influences the antiquaries of 
that county to favour the theory that the 
medieval alabaster workers were  asso- 
ciated with Derbyshire rather than with 
Nottingham. Such a theory would, indeed, 
be perfectly reasonable, were it not for 
ample and incontrovertible documentary 
evidence that the latter town was the 


principal seat of this flourishing medizval | 
As early as 1371 Peter Maceon | 


industry. 
or Mason, of Nottingham, was paid a 
balance of 300 marks (a very heavy sum) 
for an altarpiece of alabaster placed upon 
the high altar of the IXing’s chapel of St. 


George at Windsor. Later references 
this old Nottingham business are very 


numerous in local and other records. 

A less well-known circumstance is that 
several natural outcrops of gypsum. 
alabaster, occur in Nottinghamshire itselt, 


and it is within the bounds of possibility 
that these were drawn upon, instead of the 
Derbyshire quarries, by the Nottingham 


artificers, although actual proof is lacking. 


The nearest gypsuwn mines to Nottingham 
were (and are) situate in the fabled parish 


of Gotham, Notts, where they are first 
mentioned (so far as I cam find) in Deering’s 
‘History of Nottingham,’ 1751. 


to | 


or 


Barker 


(‘Walks round Nottingham,’ 1835) says: 
“The village stands upon a rock of ala- 
baster.”” ‘The Beauties of England and 
Wales,’ 1813, says :— 

“Court Hill [Gotham] has quarries of gypsum 

in very large blocks, the strata in some places 
being three feet in thickness,” &e. 
The best testimony to the quality of the 
Notts material, however, is in Lowe’s 
‘ Agricultural Survey of Notts,’ 1798, as 
follows :— 

“Gypsum or plaster....At Red Hill, at the 
junction of Trent and Soar, is a fine plaster 
quarry, from which Mr. Pelham, now Lord 
Yarborough, had columns of twenty feet high, 
in three pieces, used in his mausoleum. Lord 
Scarsdale also used the same in his house at 
IXedleston [Derbyshire]. Plaster is found also 
at Great Markham, and the Wheatleys, and in 
many other places, amongst the red loam, but 
I do not know of it being got for sale anywhere 
else than at Newark and Red Hill” [in or adjoin- 
ing Gotham parish]. 

A. 8. 


In the Proceedings of the Historie Society 
for Lancashire and Cheshire there is a very 
interesting paper on ‘ The Alabaster Carved 
Panels at Lydiate.” which, besides being 
illustrated, also gives references to other 
writings on the subject. A. H. ARK LE. 

Oxton, Birkenhead. 


“TRUMP” AS A CARD T'eRM (10 8S. v. 148, 
239).—An earlier use of this term than that 
well-known one of Latimer’s in the ‘ Sermon 
jon the Card,’ 1529 (given by Mr. JESSEL), 
jis by Michel Menot (1440-1518) in one of 

his sermons. I have not the exact date. 
Perhaps some of your readers can supply it. 
| It was written in the fifteenth century. 

J. 8. 


6, Arthur Chambers, Belfast. 


Burtau-PLack or MARY Dr Bouun (11 8. 

vi. 211, 313).—The following foot-note from 

|Agnes Strickland’s ‘Queens of England’ 

| (1844 ed.), ii. 119, favours Leicester :— 

| ‘Henry V.’s mother was buried within King’s 

| College, Leicester. He paid for a likeness of her 

_ to be placed over her tomb.—Pell Rolls.” 

| There is on pp. 70-71 of the same volume, 

short biographical note saying that Mary 

' de Bohun * died in the bloom of life in 1394, 

leaving six infants.” 

Weever says she was buried at Canterbury, 
but this is refuted at 8 S. vi. 378-9. 

Tuomas Wm. Huck. 


Sa tlron Walden. 


| Mary de Bohun died in 1394, and was 
| buried in King’s College, Leicester, and 
/not in Canterbury Cathedral, as stated by 
Sandford, C. L. Liypsay. 
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Notes on Books. 


The Scots Peerage. Founded on Wood’s Edition 
of Sir Robert Douglas’s ‘ Peerage of Scotland.’ 
Edited by Sir James Balfour Paul, Lord Lyon 
King of Arms. Vol. VIII. (Edinburgh, David 
Douglas.) 

sir J. BALFouR PAUL has completed his great task 

in seven years, and, whatever we may think of 

the quality of his achievement, it is certain that 
it can have no rival for many years to come. The 
work has all the advantages and disadvantages 
attaching to co-operative production. It has 
been overtaken quickly (G. E. C. took eleven 
vears to issue ‘The Complete Peerage’); but 
there are marked differences in the equipment of 
the different contributors. Some of them give 
much more information, and this along more 
side-lines than others; some describe a man as 

Esq.,”’ and some without either “Esq.” or 

““Mr.”?; and many other discrepancies could be 

cited. 

Twenty-one pecrages (Somerville to Winton) are 
described by thirteen writers, including the editor 
himself. Perhaps the most important articles are 
those of the Hon. Hew Dalrymple on the Earls of 
Stair, and the Rev. John Anderson (whose death, 
as the Preface remarks, all good genealogists 
deplore) on the Earls of Sutherland. In the 
former Mr. Dalrymple throws no new light on the 
mysterious divorcee of Joanna, wife of the seventh 
Earl of Stair, simply following the note of G. E. C. 
that it occurred “* in June, 1820.” and abandoning 
the statement in ‘ The Scots ‘Peerage’ (iii. 414) 
that the marriage was ‘“ annulled by the Lords 
of Session in Edinburgh.’ No such case can be 
found in the Court of Session records, although it 
is understood that the co-respondent was a Col. 
Dalzell. One would also like to know what 
has become of the mysterious packet of the 
lady’s letters addressed to her husband Dal- 
rymple, which were sold at Dowell’s Rooms at 
Edinburgh in October last year. In the case of 
the Sutherland peerage Mr. Anderson has adopted 
a different enumeration from G. E. C. Both 
cite John, who died in 1514. as ninth Earl, but 
G. E. C. makes Elizabeth, who succeeded him, 
tenth, whereas Mr. Anderson makes her grandson 
John, who succeeded, “10th Earl,’? which he was, 
although he also was eleventh holder of the 
peerage; the result is disconcerting. There is 
a tendency in the book to follow G. FE. C. as an 
authority far too closely, but surely his enumera- 
tion in this case is the right one. Mr. Anderson 
never permitted himself toutter the same'kind of 
critical dicta as his colleague Mr. Andrew Ross, 
whose work, more than that of any of the other 
contributors, reminds one of G. FE. C.’s pungencies. 
All of them, however, fail to apply the method to 
the holders of titles in modern times. 

Experts in particular families will find not a 
little to criticize in most of the notices, and in 
all cases the modern side would have been 
improved by noting distinguishing character- 
istics. Thus, while Mr. Carnegie remarks that 
the late Earl of Southesk wrote that delight- 
ful doggerel poem ‘Jonas Fisher, nothing is 


said about the literary and social achievements 
of the Duchess of Sutherland; and one cannot 


conceive Sir J. Balfour Paul (as G. E. C. would 
have done) permitting a contributor to cite the 
Duchess’s own recent story of her Staffordshire 
neighbours’ description of her as ‘‘ Meddlesome 
Milly,” even if her Grace had vouchsafed it to us 
before the publication of ‘ The Scots Peerage.’ 
Some avoidable mistakes have crept into the 
text, as, for example, ‘‘ Gordon-Rebow’”’ for 
Gurdon-Rebow (p. 315). But Sir J. Balfour 
?aul must be more conscious than any of his 
readers of mistakes and omissions. The great 
thing to remember is that he has accomplished 
the task he set out to do in 1904, and given us a 
work we can annotate for ourselves, and which 
Mr. Gibbs can utilize in reissuing G. F. C. 
Burke’s Landed Gentry of Treland, 1912. (Harri 
son & Sons.) 
Iv is eight years since the last edition of this work 
was issued. Not only does this mean that much 
new chronicling of births, marriages, and deaths 
has had to be accomplished, but also that the 
social and economic changes by which the con- 
nexion between families and their estates is 
being loosened have made further progress and 
modified the aspect of the ‘landed gentry.” 
However, justly believing that it is the families 
rather than the acres which are historically 
interesting, the editor has removed very few 
pedigrees, while adding a certain number of 
new ones. The task of editing the work has 
obviously not been without its humours. At the 
end of it the editor claims that every coat of 
arms here quoted is borne by unquestionable 
right, having been scrutinized and compared 
with the originals in Ulster’s office. he illus- 
trations of the coats of arms, made on the same 
plan as those in the ‘ Peerage,’ are a welcome 
addition; but this part of the work needs some 
revision, as the illustrations and the descriptions 
of the coats are in more than one case at variance. 


THE non-controversial or literary articles 
in this month’s Nineteenth Century are few and 
brief. ‘The Position of Women in China,’ by 
Lady Blake, is chatty and picturesque, and, if it 
does not contribute either new facts or new 
interpretations of facts, revives old mind-pictures 
pleasantly enough. Those of our readers who 
remember M. Proper’s note on ‘ Boswell at 
Utrecht’ (11 S. v. 304) will, if they chance not 
to have seen M. Godet’s hook for themselves, 
guess the identification of ‘ Zélide” to which 
Mr. Francis Gribble leads up in the opening para- 
graphs of his ‘ Boswell’s Dutch Flirtation ’—a 
paper of neatly written gossip such as we have 
learnt to expect from him. Mr. Roberts writes 
on ‘ Recent Book Sales,’ from the point of view 
of prices. This is a side of the matter not entirely 
without interest, we admit; but we think Mr. 
Roberts, here and elsewhere, eliminates all too 
completely what we may call the spirit of “ le 
Cousin Pons.” Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s ‘ A Ghost 
of the Living.’ a careful narrative of an actual 
occurrence, is even more strange than its title 
implies, involving in « sufficiently commonplace 
incident something like a negation of the reality 
of time. Sir William Knox’s ‘A Subaltern in 
the Balkans,’ Mr. Marriott’s ‘Syndicalism and 
Socialism,’ and Mr. Wadham Peacock’s ‘ Nicolas 
of Montenegro’ are certain to find appreciative 
readers. 
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Tae November Burlington Magazine is one of 
the best of recent numbers, the matters dealt 
with being unusually fascinating and the handling 
of them adequate. It starts out with M. Jose 
Pijoan’s learned study of the Iberian sculptures, 
abundantly illustrated, its interest centring in 
the ‘ Lady of Elche,’ a reconstruction of which 
forms the frontispiece of the number. To the 
wonderful head, with its haunting face, has been 
supplied the form of the best-preserved female 
statue of the Cerro de los Santos, with at least 
the result predicted by M. Pijoan—that the head 
is proved not to lose its charm by being shown as 
part of a complete statue. Mary Phillips Perry 
gives us the first instalment of a discussion of the 
Psychostasis in Christian art, pleasantly written 
and full, and well illustrated. M. A. J. Wauters 
begins an account of Roger van der Weyden, 
concerning himself here chiefly with the attribu- 
tion to him of the altarpiece of Pope Martin V., 
which he believes to have been originally brought 
to the Vatican as a present from the city of 
Louvain on the occasion of the embassy to the 
Pope for the founding of Louvain University. 
M. Claude Anet continues, giving, as_ before, 
an abundance cf illustrations, his valuable 
notes on the exhibition of Persian miniatures at 
Paris; and M. Raphael Petrucci contributes a 
most interesting article on Corean pottery. 


Mr. F. Vine RAINSFORD, of 66, Oseney 
Crescent, N.W., is about to publish privately, by 
subscription, under the title of ‘ Rainsfordiana,’ a 
history of the Rainsford family, composed from 
material which he has collected in the course of 
fifty-two years. The family shows a descent of 
sixteen generations, and has branches in the 
Colonies and America; and the book contains 
lengthy extracts from the Public Records and 
Heralds’ Visitations, as well as from family 
letters. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—NOVEMBER. 


WE have space to mention only a few of the 
sets of periodical publications which Messrs. 
E. George & Sons offer for sale in their list No. 51. 
They have The Atheneum from 1831 to 1910, 
132 vols. in cloth, 401.; Notes and Queries from 
its beginning to 1960, 105 vols., including First, 
Second, and Fourth General Indexes, in cloth, 
26l.; the publications of the Psychical Research 
Society, viz., the Proceedings, vols. i. to xxi. 
{1882-1908}, and the Journal, vols. i. to xiii. 
(1884-1908), with a combined General Index, 
15l.; Archwologia, from its beginning in 1770 
to 1901, with General Index to vols. i. to 1., 251. ; 
The Asiatic Quarterly Review, 1886 to 1910, 
50 vols., at prices ranging from 217. to 291. accord- 
ing to binding; The Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
1880 to 1905, 25 vols., three sets. of which the 
cheapest, unbound, is 19/.; and The Gentleman's 
Magazine, from its beginning in 1731 to the 
finish of the Original Series in May, 1868, with 
the General Indexes, 228 vols., in two sets, of 
which the dearer, bound in half calf or half 
morocco, is 481, 

Messrs. MaaGs’s Catalogue No. 296 gives a 
list of their Presentation Copies and First Edi- 
tions, and contains several items of more than 
usual interest. Thus they offer for 175l. a com- 


plete MS. in Meredith’s own handwriting of 


‘Jump to Glory Jane,’ running to 16 pages, with 
the words ‘‘ From George Meredith, Box Hill, 
Dorking,” written at the top of p. 1. For the 
‘Riddle for Men’—in a MS. which differs 
somewhat from the poem as published—25l. is 
asked. Of the Scott items the most important is 
a complete set of first editions, including Joseph 
Strutt’s unfinished ‘ Queenhoo Hall,’ which 
Scott completed, 1814-32, 851. Two of the 
Shelley first editions may be mentioned—an 
* Alastor,’ 1816, 571. 10s., and a ‘ St. Irvyne, or 
the Rosicrucian Romance,’ 1811, 52/. 10s. There 
are some fourteen first editions of different works 
of Matthew Arnold—among them two copies of 
* Empedocles on Etna,’ 1852, both 51. 15s.; and 
a copy of the ‘ Strayed Reveller,’ 1849, for which 
the same price is asked. In the Browning items 
Mrs. Browning is perhaps better represented 
than her husband, there being offered here the 
first editions, both rare, of the ‘ Essay on Mind ’ 
(1826), 122. 12s., and of ‘The Runaway Slave 
at Pilgrim’s Point,’ which was privately issued 
for ‘“‘ the use of a few Friends of Freedom ”’ in 
1849, 101.10s. <A set of first editions of ‘ Bells and 
Pomegranates ’ (part v., as always in the original 
cloth, being the second edition) is offered for 
141, 14s., and is the most interesting of the works 
of Robert Browning in this catalogue; though 
two volumes of * Letters to Various Correspond- 
ents,’ privately printed on vellum and bound by 
Ramage—an issue of which only 5 copies or so 
were done—should be worth having: 1895, SI. 8s. 
Among Dickensiana is a portrait of Dickens by 
Frith, executed about the same time as that now 
at South Kensington, that is in 1859. It had 
been kept by Frith as a memorial of his friend. 
It represents Dickens seated at his desk, but 
turned with his face to the spectator. The price 
asked is 2107. The little volume of sonnets 
called ‘ Brother and Sister,’ which George Eliot 
printed for private circulation in 1869 (71. 10s.) : 
a score of books from the Kelmscott Press, of 
which the best are perhaps ‘ The Earthly Paradise’ 
(151. 15s.), Caxton’s * Order of Chivalry ’ (printed 
on vellum, 22/. 10s.), and ‘The Tale of King 
Florus and the Fair Jehane’ (printed on vellum, 
151. 15s.) ; a first edition of ‘ Blank Verse by 
Charles Lloyd and Charles Lamb,’ in the original 
boards and uncut, 1798, 37/1. 10s.; and ‘‘ An Acte 
concernyng pullyng downe and avoydynge of 
Fyssh garthes piles, stakes heckes, and other 
ingins sette in the Ryver and Water of Ouse and 
Humbre,’’ bound with other Acts, itself black 
letter, imprinted at London by Thomas Berthelet 
c. 1540 (221. 10s.), may be mentioned as examples 
—among many others—of the good things to be 
found in this collection. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Notices to Correspondents. 


H. B. W. (‘‘ The hand that rocks the cradle ’’). 
—See 9 S. ii. 358, 458; 10S. iv. 447; v. 273, 
357; 11S. i. 360. The author would appear to 
have been William Ross Wallace, an American, 
though some doubt has been thrown upon this. 


R. A. H. U.—Forwarded. 


CorriGENDUM.—P. 351, col. 1, 1. 24, for Cox.” 
read “Mr.” 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (NOVEMBER). 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 


RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues in each Section 
Regularly issued and sent post free to any Part of the World on application. 


CUSTOMERS’ ‘ DESIDERATA” SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


ARE YOU IN WANT OF 
Some Special Book, Journal, Review, or Work 
of Reference ? 
IF SO, WRITE TO US! 


We are Specialists in the procuring and supplying of Works 

in every Department of Literature, New or Second- hand ; 

Journals, Transactions, Reviews, and Magazines in Sets, 
Series, Odd Vols., or Parts. 


E, GEORGE & SONS, 
151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


Telephone: 5150 CENTRAL. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: GEORGETTA, LONDON. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY wW. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 


Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Mee and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE 
*.* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 


L. C. BRAUN, 


17, DENMARK STREET, 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 


(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1883. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 


PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. ° 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST 


Thousands of the Best Books 
at from 25 to 80 per cent below the ——— prices. 
The Largest and Best Stock of 


Second-hand and New Remainder Books 
in the World. 


WRITE FOR OUR NOVEMBER CATALOGUE. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 
83a, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


) Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 


Books, &c. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 
_ LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


Now Ready, 48 pp., free on isin 
(No. 358.) 


A Catalogue of Miscellaneous 
Second-hand Books, 


including purchases from the Libraries of the late JOHN 
WILLIS CLARK, Hon. Litt.D., Registrary of the 
University of Cambridge (some of the Architectural Works 
having belonged to Prof. WILLIS), and W. CHAWNER, 
M.A., Master of Emmanuel College. 


ON SALE BY 


BOWES & BOWES, 
1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


THE MACREADY DIARIES 


(1833 - 1851). 
EDITED BY WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 


With many Portraits. In 2 vols. small royal 8vo, 32s. net. 

“There is no document in any way comparable to these extraordinary diaries of Macready. Here is an actor’s 
whole soul....diaries of permanent value.”—Daily News. 

“Incomparably the most remarkable book ever written by an actor. As the revelation and portrayal of a 
personality they are among the strangest things in the world ; as a social picture they are of extraordinary interest and 
importance ...simply unique.”—Pall Mall Gazette. x 

‘* 4 priceless revelation, not only of Macready himself, but of a host of other famous Victorians, and of ‘the very 
body of the time.’ ”"—Datly Chronicle. 

‘There is so much that is naively interesting, frankly brutal, and preposterously egotistical in these self-revelations 
of the great actor of early Victorian days, that itis true to say that there is not a page which does not by a name ora 
remark fasten the attention of the reader.” —Globe. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE /ROMANCES OF THE 
COMTE D’ESPINCHAL. FRENCH THEATRE. 


Edited from the Original Manuscripts by By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of ‘The 
ERNEST D’HAUTERIVE. Translated by | Passions of the French Romantics,’ &c. With 
Mrs. RODOLPH STAWELL With many | Portraits. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. | “Written with all Mr. Gribble’s fluent grace and his 


“This remarkable memoir—the Comte was an ideal man | happy knack of extracting every ounce of human interest 
for the compilation of a diary. He knew everybody and from the best available material.”—Manchester Courier. 


everything about everybody.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


LIFE IN THEINDIAN POLICE. IN FRENCH-AFRICA. 


By C. E. GOULDSBURY, late of the Bengal| By Miss BETHAM- EDWARDS, Author of 
Police, and Author of ‘Dulall, the Forest | ‘French Vignettes,’ ‘ Unfrequented France,’ 
Guard.’ Fully illustrated from Photographs &c. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

by the Author. Demy S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. “Written with a charming vivacity and shrewd in its 

“It is some time since we have had the pleasure of | Observations on men and manners....will be read with a 
reading so excellent an account of sport in the India of the | hearty interest.”—Scotsman. 
good old days.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Few books of the year have recet val soianienine ale J OHN J ONATHAN AN D 


of favourable reviews than COMP ANY 


the Man and his Books. in London,’ &c. With Frontispiece by 
By EDWARD THOMAS, Author of ‘ The Life CHARLES PEARS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
of Richard Jefferies,’ ‘ Rest and Unrest,’ &c. -— 


Fully illustrated. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. MEMORIALS OF 


“It is the best book on Borrow obtainable.” 


Daily Chron | GANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
LETTERS FROM SOLITUDE, By ©. EVELEIGH WOODRUFF, M.A., 


And Other Essays. and WILLIAM DANKS, M.A. With Draw- 
By FILSON YOUNG, Author of ‘The Sands{ ngs by LOUIS WEIRTER, R.B.A. Demy 
of Pleasure,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 8vo, 16s, net. 


THE CENTENARY OF JOHN FORSTER. SUMMER DAYS IN 


JOHN FORSTER AND HIS SHAKESPEARE LAND. 
FRIENDSHIPS. By CHARLES G. HARPER, Historian of 


By RICHARD RENTON. _Iilustrated. the Roads of England. With many Drawings 
Demy S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. by the Author. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
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